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CHAPTER I. 


One Christmas-eve, not many 
years ago, two young girls were 
standing together, with arms loving- 
ly entwined, on the stone terrace 
of an old Elizabethan mansion. 
They had just returned from an 
afternoon drive, but the geniality 
of the weather tempted them to 
linger a little longer out of doors, 
that they might watch the moon, 
now rising above the distant hori- 
zon. 

It was a lovely evening, the air 
keen and crisp, with such calm and 
stillness over all Nature that the 
cawing of the rooks, speeding to 
the nests in the old elms hard by, 
appeared to echo through the 
woods with a prolonged melancholy 
cadence. Yet beautiful as this 
winter evening seemed, it was only 
the hush and quietude which so 
often pervades earth, air, and sea 
before a coming storm. 

As yet, however, there was no 
other sign ; scarce a cloud flitted 
across the broad expanse of deep 
blue sky above them; the moon, 
as it rose high in heaven, making 
a path of glory across the ocean 
until it reached the shore beneath 
the terraced walk, and shimmered 
here and there on the ivy-mantled 
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walls of the old mansion with a 
sort of hallowed softened radiance. 

The sisters gazed at the bound- 
less ocean, which looked like a 
rippling sea of molten metal un- 
dulating beneath the moonlit sky ; 
hushed, as it were, into dreamy ad- 
miration by the majestic grandeur 
of the scene. 

* How lovely !’ ejaculated Lilian, 
rousing herself at length with a sigh 
of pleasure, ‘how like fairyland ! 
What a dear old home is ours, 
Irene ! I wonder how I ever came 
to endure the thought of leaving it 
for another.’ 

*You must not think of that, 
dearest Lilian ; mine will be the 
loss ; we have been all the world 
to each other since childhood, and 
when you leave our home you will 
leave a space behind which no one 
ever again can fill.’ 

A tear rose to Lilian’s soft blue 
eye; she pressed hersister’sarm more 
lovingly, as she said, ‘ Nay, do not 
say so, or I shall think I am sadly 
selfish—’ 

‘You selfish !’ cried Irene, inter- 
rupting her. ‘ You, whose nature is 
nearer akin to the angels than to 
weak self-loving humanity! It is 
the fate of woman to leave home 
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and kindred, and form rearer and 
dearer ties ; there is a love stronger 
than all others, and happy shall 
you ard IJ prove if this love never 
inflicts cn us a greater heart-pang 
than that of leaving cur childhocd’s 
heme.’ 

* Where we have been so happy,’ 
whispered Lilian, unable to restrain 
her tears. ‘Ah, how little have we 
ever known of care or sorrow, ex- 
cept by name !’ 

Irene made no answer; was it 
the sound of coming footsteps 
caused her to pause and listen? or 
had she some secret disquiet in 
which her sister held no share? 
Lilian, however, did not note the 
look of perplexity in her sister’s 
dark eyes, as she spoke of their 
never having known care or sorrow 
except by name. She, too, had 
caught the sound of coming foot- 
steps; an arch smile dimpling her 
cheek as she saw Harry Clayton 
emerge round the corner of the 
terrace, and hasten forward to 
greet Irene, apparently quite ob- 
livious of her, Lilian’s, presence. 

‘How glad I am to find you 
alone!’ were his first words; ‘I have 
so much to say, and this may be 
the last opportunity of my having 
you a few moments all to myself.’ 

Irene glanced around, to find 
that they really were alone together. 
Her sister had vanished unseen, 
like the good fairy in a story-book. 

‘} am so sorry you are compelled 
to leave us to-night, Harry ; it really 
seems cruel to tear you away from 
home at such a season,’ she replied, 
with a shade of sadness stealing 
over her bright face like a cloud. 

‘Yes, ’tis most provoking—all 
the more so in that the mandate 
arrived from the War Office a 
month at least before it was ex- 
pected, thereby obliging me to 
forego the dearest wish of my 
heart.’ 

‘It would have been all the 
same, Harry ; papa would have re- 
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mained firm. But come, clear your 
brow, every one is expected to be 
exceptionally merry this evening,’ 
she cried, with an attempt at gaiety. 

‘Well, you will find me in any- 
thing but a merry mood,’ he an- 
swered, in a desponding tone. ‘I 
cannot shake off the presentiment 
that our farewell to-night will be 
our last ; even now a voice seems 
to whisper in my ear, You part 
from one you love best on earth 
this night—your parting word will 
prove your last to her.’ 

‘What! a brave soldier giving 
way to idle fancies? Iam only a 
poor weak woman, yet when I think 
of the time when you will return 
home covered with glory, it helps 
to banish vain regrets at parting,’ 
she cried, with a futile effort to force 
back the gathering tears, which 
made her bright eyes glisten with 
added brightness. 

‘But I may never return,’ he 
answered, in the same desponding 
tone ; ‘and if 1 do, you may cease 
to care for me, when you find that 
every soldier does not return from 
the battle-field a hero; broken 
health and a shattered frame being 
more often the reward of even the 
bravest.’ 

‘ Alas, that is too true!’ she re- 
plied, her own voice catching a 
shade from her lover’s despondent 
tone; ‘but then, no matter how 
much either of us may be outwardly 
altered when we meet again, if our 
hearts remain true to each other. 
You know well I am not one given 
to change.’ 

‘I know you to be pure as gold 
and true as steel,’ he cried warmly, 
‘yet I dread this separation ; would 
God you were my wife, then no 
matter how adversely life’s current 
flowed, we would breast it together; 
now, perhaps, some cruel fate may 
step in and snatch you from me. 
Of one thing I am certain, that is, 
that your father will find cause to 
regret the step he has taken in 
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refusing my earnest prayer for his 
consent to our union before I was 
ordered off to distant service.’ 

‘I think papa must have had 
other reason than you know of, to 
refuse your prayer so decidedly,’ 
replied Irene thoughtfully ; ‘some 
one else may be to blame in the 
matter.’ 

‘Who else could be to blame?’ 
he asked, with a slight show of im- 
patience. ‘Mr Elvaston alone had 
the power to grant or withhold the 
boon I craved ; why he should in- 
sist on Our mariage being delayed 
until after my return from India I 
cannot imagine.’ 

‘You appear to forget, Harry, 
that your father also gave it as his 
opinion that our union had better 
be delayed until after your return,’ 
said Irene, with heightening colour ; 
‘he urged my extreme youthfulness 
as a plea for his objection to it.’ 

*H’m! he ejaculated, with a con- 
temptuous shrug of the shoulders, 
‘ what did my father’s objection on 
that point matter? Excuse me say- 
ing so, but really Mr. Elvaston alone 
is to blame, and I fail to see any ade- 
quate cause for his decided refusal.’ 

‘Papa had my happiness alone 
at heart in all he has done; but—’ 
and she hesitated, ‘I almost believe 
Mr. Clayton would have looked 
rather coldly on me if—’ 

‘What! he interrupted warmly, 
‘my father dare to look coldly on 
you, dearest? Heaven forbid the 
thought! However, it signified 
naught to me whether others smiled 
or frowned ; had you consented to 
become my bride, Irene, you would 
have been all the world tome. I 
should never have cast a thought 
on any one beside ; your happiness 
would then have become my sole 
care.’ 

‘Well, that good time is yet to 
come,’ she said hopefully. She saw 
no reason for her lover's despon- 
dency ; he was only going to India 
with his regiment—called away, it 


is true, befure the expected t:me— 
still, he was a soldier, and must 
attend duty’s call whenever it came 
to him. They were both young, and 
could easily wait a few short years ; 
indeed, all things considered, it 
would be better to postpone their 
marriage until after his return She 
was not quite eighteen, and Harry 
Clayton only some six or seven 
years her senior: would it not be 
wiser, then, to remain at home 
under the care of indulgent parents, 
surrounded by the comforts, not to 
say refinements, of life, than to 
marry and go out to India with 
her husband, where she would 
have to brave a trying climate and 
the anxieties of a soldier’s wife ? 
As to their never meeting again, 
what could come between them 
but death? No, no, there was no 
cause for her lover's fears, so she 
determined to cast them aside and 
look into his face with a smile of 
hope on her lip. 

‘I wish I could catch something 
of your hopeful spirit,’ he replied, 
with a long-drawn sigh, ‘but you 
will not forget me—that should be 
a solace under every trial. You 
love me: that thought will cheer 
my heart in tent and battle-field. 
It is not doubt of your faith, dear- 
est Irene, that saddens me at this 
moment. Promise me,’ he went on 
more earnestly, ‘that whatever 
may happen to you during my 
absence, you will make me ac- 
quainted with it. I have a motive 
for what I ask, believe me.’ 

‘Why, whatever can possibly 
happen to me in my quiet home, 
Harry, to make you thus earnest 
in your request? However, I pro- 
mise, as you wish it.’ She turned 
towards the house as she spoke. 
How peaceful as we'l as stately it 
looked in the moonlight! ‘ How 
could misfortune or sorrow come 
to her in such a home?’ she asked 
herself; yet, as she looked at it, an 
expression of sadness stole over 
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her face ; she remembered that even 
in her happy home there was a 
shadow on the wall, the substance 
of which she failed to trace. 

‘Harry,’ she cried, with start- 
ling abruptness, as though following 
out some train of new thought 
which bore no reference to their 
anticipated separation ; ‘ Harry, you 
must promise me that when we 
are married there shall be no secrets 
between us; ifthere be aught in your 
life that you would desire to keep 
back from the wife of your bosom, 
better, far better, that you and I 
part this night, and never meet on 
earth again !’ 

Captain Clayton looked the as- 
tonishment he felt at this unlooked- 
for change in the conversation. 
‘Secrets!’ he repeated blankly ; 
then, with a laugh, he added, ‘ trust 
me, my secrets are not worth the 
telling ; but why so serious, my 
own love, allon a sudden, on such 
a topic ?” 

She remained silent for some 
moments, the colour coming and 
going on her cheek ; at length she 
said faintly and with evident emo- 
tion, ‘I will tell you why I am so 
moved ; it is because I call to 
remembrance that even in our, 
to all appearance, happy home 
there is some secret—a sort of 
mysterious, unspeakable something 
which gnaws like a worm at my 
mother’s heart,'wearing away slow- 
ly, but too surely, health and life.’ 

‘And this secret—have you 
guessed it? he asked, with a 
troubled air. 

‘No, indeed, it is only of late 
that this sense of some mystery, 
overhanging our household like a 
cloud, has come upon me; and 
had you not so earnestly entreated 
me just now to write you word if 
anything important happened to 
me, it might not have come over 
my spirit awhile ago like an omen 
of evil days to come.’ 

‘Can George be the subject of 
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your mother’s secret sorrow, do 
you think ?’ he asked, looking away 
at the ocean, as though he did not 
care to meet her eye when he put 
the question. 

‘Sometimes I imagine him to 
be the cause,’ she replied thought- 
fully ; ‘still, supposing him to be a 
little wild, that would scarcely 
account for the deep dejection I 
ofttimes see stealing over my 
mother’s face. George is certainly 
changed of late; his letters no 
longer breathe the home interest 
that used to cheer my father’s 
heart so much. You see, he feels 
it an injustice to be obliged to 
plod on in his profession with his 
expectations.’ 

‘Ah, does he really ?’ said her 
companion ; ‘that’s wrong of him. 
Mr. Elvaston is likely to live many 
years yet ; it would be much better 
for George to follow his profession 
than live at home in idleness.’ 

‘ Perhaps so, if the Elvaston pro- 
perty only comprised the sum of 
his expectations ; but there is Sir 
Arthur’s immense wealth, together 
with the family estate. My father, 
as you know, is next heir, and 
may inherit it all at no distant 
day.’ 

‘Well, for all that, if I see 
George to-night I shall urge him 
to rely on himself if he would 
escape a break-down in life ; better 
to come into a property we can do 
without, than live on in expecta- 
tion of what may never come into 
our possession,’ said Harry Clay- 
ton earnestly. ‘ You see, I might 
sit at home at ease on the score 
of great expectations, but I would 
not so squander away my existence 
for the hope of some day inherit- 
ing a crown.’ 

‘I wish George could be brought 
to your way of thinking,’ replied 
Irene ; ‘I fear he will go on in his 
own careless way, spite of all you 
can urge to the contrary.’ 

‘ Yes, I fear me he will; but come 
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what may, I must warn him not to 
throw away his early manhood. 
After all, what if his expectations 
from Sir Arthur prove in the end 
fallacious ?’ 

‘Ah, I see you think it possible 
Sir Arthur may marry, and have a 
son of his own. Well, such things 
have happened before now; cer- 
tainly George is wrong in placing 
so much reliance on his one day 
inheriting Sir Arthur's property, 
when there is so much uncertainty 
about it.’ 

‘Has George ever seen Sir 
Arthur?’ asked Captain Clayton, 
once more avoiding her eye as he 
spoke. 

‘O dear, no,’ she answered 
quickly ; ‘papa and Sir Arthur had 
some cause of quarrel years ago; 
since then the family have never 
met on any occasion whatever.’ 

‘All the more reason, as you 
must perceive, for George not to 
place any dependence on Sir 
Arthur’s property ever coming in- 
to his possession. However, with 
your leave, dearest, we will drop 
the subject, and speak of that which 
more nearly concerns ourselves.’ 
Thus saying, in an altered tone, he 
placed her arm within his own 
and began to walk along the ter- 
race. 

They had taken some turns up 
and down, engaged, apparently, in 
earnest conversation, little heeding 
how the wind rose and began to 
wail around the angles of the build- 
ing, until one prolonged wail, which 
sounded strangely weird and un- 
earthly, arrested their footsteps, 
making Irene turn pale as death. 

‘ Hist ! did you hear ?’ she asked, 
in breathless awe. 

‘Yes; ‘tis a ghostly sound 
enough, but then I have heard the 
wind howl around the Abbey walls, 
far louder than it did a moment 
ago, many a time and oft.’ 

‘ Ah, so have I; but never before 
with such an unearthly wailing 
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sound. Have you ever heard the 
legend belonging to the Elvaston 
family, Harry ?” 

‘Often; it is a dirge, though, 
not a wail, if I remember rightly. 
There, there—pray, love, do not 
look so scared and white; one 
would think, to look at you, that 
you expected to see the cowled 
monks emerge around yon corner 
into full view on the instant,’ he 
cried, trying to make light of her 
fears. 

‘ Well, perhaps I am somewhat 
nervous. We had better go indoors 
—there is the dressing-bell too— 
you know how much papa dislikes 
to see one of the family hurrying 
down to dinner at the last mo- 
ment.’ 

‘I am afraid I have been sadly 
wanting in courtesy already this 
evening in keeping you here all to 
myself,’ he replied, still detaining 
her ; ‘but it may be our last ¢ée-a- 
téte for long years to come, so pray, 
dearest, do not deny me a few 
short moments more.’ 

‘I really cannot remain here any 
longer, Harry,’ she cried. ‘The 
wail of the wind sounds so like an 
utterance of human anguish that it 
makes me shiver.’ 

He felt her hand tremble in his, 
so, spite of the eager desire to have 
her all to himself the last evening 
of his stay, he immediately led her 
into the drawing-room, where the 
sight of a cheerful fire and the 
sound of merry voices soon dis- 
pelled the chill and dread that had 
crept over Irene’s spirit. She quick- 
ly hastened to her room to dress 
for dinner with a lightened heart, 
soon forgetting in the bustle and 
excitement of a hasty toilet the 
ghostly wail on the terrace walk ; 
or, if she thought of it at all, it was 
only to wonder at her childish fears. 
The shadow on the wall of her 
home, too—might it not be as the 
wail of the night-wind, but a flitful 
passing semblance of suffering ? 
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She tried to assure her troubled 
heart it must be so. 


CHAPTER II. 


£QuRE ELvasrTon, as he was com- 
monly called in his own immediate 
neighbourhood, made it a point of 
honour to keep up Christmas in 
the true old English style of hos- 
pitality, a hall on Christmas-eve 
being generally the beginning of a 
long series of entertainments; 
and as all the county families 
within driving distance of the 
Abbey were invited to the ball, 
the invitations including both old 
young, the gathering was usually a 
large one. The great hall in the 
west wing, however, was ample 
enough in size to allow a much 
larger assemblage to dance with 
ease than could be gathered to- 
gether in so limited a circle. It 
was a lofty hall, of great length, 
approached by a long arched cor- 
ridor, and presented a noble ap- 
pearance on entering, with its 
groined roof and high arched win- 
dows. The walls were hung with 
fine old tapestry, being adorned 
also with portraits of the Elvastons 
of past ages. Onone side was the 
huge open hearth, large enough in 
itself to accommodate a moderate- 
sized tea-party. To-night, how- 
ever, it was filled with logs of oak, 
burning so cheerily one could well 
imagine them to be proud of the 
festive blaze they gave forth. 

At the western end of this fine 
hall a massive door, strong enough 
for a fortress, led on to a terrace 
which ran along the whole length 
of the west front of the mansion ; 
and over this door was a gallery, 
hidden by a carved oak screen, 
where Quip’s quadrille band, which 
always performed at Squire Elvas- 
ton’s balls, were already stationed. 

The guests arrived early. Be- 
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fore ten o'clock they had, for the 
most part, assembled in the draw- 
ing-room—the young people all 
eagerness to have the ball opened. 

Almost the first to arrive had 
been Harry Clayton's father, ac- 
companied by his niece, Julia 
Harman. Julia was considered a 
beauty. She was tall, had auburn 
hair, a very fair complexion, and 

lue eyes. Some one has said of 
eyes, ‘ The black all mind, the blue 
all soul.’ Had the author of the 
words seen Julia Harman's eyes, 
he would most certainly have al- 
tered his opinion. Of all eyes, 
save me from the cold, steel-like, 
blue eye. Green eyes are treacher- 
ous, gray can deceive ; but the cold 
blue eye, bright as polished steel, 
knows no ruth. Yet Julia was fair 
to see. Her head was well set on 
her shoulders; her features per- 
fectly regular; her mouth, if not 
exactly pleasing, possessed the 
merit of being small; and her lips 
resembled red coral, both in hard- 
ness as well as colour. Did we 
say the expression of her mouth 
was one of firmness, we should 
convey but a faint idea of the pe- 
culiar hardness of its expression. 
She seldom smiled ; when she did, 
her smile had nothing genial or 
gladsome in it. A conventional 
wreathing of her thin lips was the 
nearest approach she ever made 
towards one. 

Her uncle, however, contrasted 
rather favourably in this respect. 
He entered the drawing-room 
beaming with smiles, then settled 
himself before the fire, back to- 
wards it, with a broad expansive 
smile on his features, which em- 
braced the assembled guests, from 
the aged grandsire down to the 
little miss scarcely in her teens. 
When at length he had smiled on 
every particular one to his entire 
satisfaction, he turned his beaming 
glance on Lilian Elvaston, who was 
seated on a low chair by the 
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hearth, and asked her where her 
brother George was. 

‘Hope he’s arrived home all 
safe,’ he went on; ‘ accidents and 
smash-ups are the accompaniments 
ofour holidays, youknow. George 
isn’t smashed up, is he?’ 

This, with a brighter smile than 
ever irradiating his Machiavellian 
countenance, as though George 
being smashed up would prove a 
very amusing holiday incident in- 
deed. 

‘We are not expecting George 
until next week,’ she replied. ‘He 
is staying over Christmas with 
some friends in London.’ 

‘Indeed! with the Goldenburgs?’ 
he questioned. 

‘No; bother the boy!’ broke 
in Mr. Elvaston, rather impatiently. 
‘ He’s staying with some people I 
never heard of before. Iam really 
provoked with him.’ 

‘Really! you don’t say so? 
ejaculated Mr. Clayton, rubbing 
his hands, or rather his palms, 
slowly together. 

He was not a man of many 
words, but, like most reticent 
people, he was a close observer. 
Nothing escaped his keen, pene- 
trating, greenish-gray eye. In the 
glance he cast on Lilian he noted 
that, even whilst she conversed 
with others, her eyes were directed 
towards the door with a look of 
expectancy. 

‘Wonder who Lilian is expect- 
ing that she cannot withdraw her 
eyes from the doorway?’ he mut- 
tered to himself. ‘Then suddenly, 
as some thought crossed his brain, 
his eye glittered ominously. ‘ Julia 
would have no chance if Lilian 
Elvaston entered the lists against 
her,’ he went on muttering, under 
his breath. ‘My word, the girl 
grows lovelier every time I see 
her ! 

He had spoken the truth for 
once, though it was to himself, and 
with suppressed rage. He feared 
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lest Lilian might win the man he 
had destined as the husband of his 
niece. 

Lilian was fairer than a poet's 
dream. What were threads of gold 
compared to the silken sheen of 
her hair—hair that shone around 
her low white brow like a glory ? 
or what gem could compare with 
the clear depths of her violet eyes 
—eyes deeply, darkly, wondrously 
blue? Had you seen Lilian El- 
vaston, as she sat there with her 
soft white robe falling gracefully 
around her slender form, you would 
have owned with me that there 
is nothing in creation half so 
beautiful as a good and lovely 
woman. 

It was not Lilian’s rare loveli- 
ness alone which attracted all 
eyes, as well as all hearts, towards 
her. No; her attraction chiefly 
lay in the pure gentle expression 
of her sweet face. She was one of 
those gentle pure beings which, 
like rare exotics, can bloom only 
where the winds of heaven blow 
warm and softly. Not for her 
was the world’s rude blast, its sor- 
rows, or its cares. Nurtured in 
the lap of luxury, with an atmo- 
sphere of love surrounding her 
from the cradle, she had grown up 
as innocent of the world’s ills and 
temptations as a peri fresh from 
paradise, and as free from care and 
sorrow as the birds that carol in 
the summer woods. She was as 
free from guile, too, as an infant, 
and little dreamt that the smiling 
man at her side, who called him- 
self her father’s friend, was watch- 
ing her narrowly, and with anything 
but kindly eyes. He rather prided 
himself on his command over his 
emotions, yet he could not forbear 
a slight ejaculation of annoyance 
escaping his lips when he saw Lord 
Wenterwell enter the room and 
make directly for Lilian’s chair, 
taking her hand and holding it 
with a show of épanchement very 
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unlike his usually impassive manner 
of hand-shaking. 

Irene, happening to look to- 
wards Mr. Clayton at this moment, 
was quite shocked to observe the 
bland expression of his features 
change to one almost demoniacal. 
Although he himself was little 
aware how he had lifted the mask 
but for an instant, yet short as the 
time was it filled Irene’s mind with 
doubt, if not with dread, of the man 
she had before thought so amiable 
and kind-hearted. 

Nothing mars the beauty of the 
human face like an evil smile. 
Some faces, it is true, are far from 
beautiful even at their best, and 
may be rendered hideous by a 
sinister smile. Mr. Clayton’s ever- 
ready smile might not be of the 
most pleasing character, yet it 
was divine in comparison to that 
evil curl of his lip Irene caught a 
glimpse of, and which, in after 
years, she remembered but too 
well. 

It was plain, however, that Lord 
Wenterwell was not the guest 
Lilian’s bright eye watched to wel- 
come. She drew her hand quickly 
from his clasp, returning his warm 
greeting with studied coldness. 

Mr. Clayton was himself again ; 
nay more, he became quite elevated, 
when he saw the delicate flush 
which suffused her face, and the 
welcome she gave to one who had 
little else to recommend him to 
notice except his honest worth and 
true nobility of heart. He had not 
good looks, even, to win a lady’s 
favour, if we except his luminous 
gray eyes, which looked straight 
into another's with open manly 
frankness ; his mouth, it is true, 
seemed formed to utter words of 
kindness ; for the rest, his features 
were large and decidedly plain. 
He was tall and broad-shouldered, 
as well as being the picture of 
robust health ; yet still he fell far 
short of being the sculptor’s ideal 
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of manly perfection. Not one of 
the brotherhood would have chosen 
Edward Lacuver for a model. 
What he lacked in good looks, 
however, he made up for by his 
charm of manner. Few people 
could resist his genial frank ad- 
dress. Lilian Elvaston most cer- 
tainly could not; no one could 
mistake the love-light in her violet 
eyes when he addressed her. 

‘So Lilian is in love with you, 
my young friend, is she? Well, 
well ; a third son of a poor baro- 
net is nothing to envy, though his 
family date back before the Con- 
quest. I wonder how my friend 
Elvaston will like this young doc- 
tor for a son-in-law? What if I 
ask him ?” 

Hecrossed leisurely over to where 
Mrs. Elvaston was seated, as he 
asked himself this question, and 
began conversing with her until the 
Squire joined them; then, as though 
by accident, he cast his eyes in the 
direction of Dr. Lacuver and Lilian. 

‘Miss Elvaston rather favours our 
young friend the doctor,’ he said, in 
a slightly supercilious tone. ‘ Pity 
he’s so poor, though ; he’s a nice 
sort of fellow enough to know, but 
one would not care to see one’s 
female relatives take too deep an 
interest in him.’ 

‘Well, he cannot help being 
poor and a younger son, can he?’ 
said Mr. Elvaston sharply. ‘ There’s 
stuff in him, or I’m mistaken, to 
carve out a fortune for himself.’ 

‘Ah, doubtless there is; but 
then that sort of thing is generally 
a work of time, you know.’ 

‘We are quite satisfied with 
Lilian’s choice,’ replied Mrs. El- 
vaston. ‘Itisimpossible to know 
Dr. Lacuver without esteeming 
him highly.’ 

‘H’m, really!’ cried Mr. Clay- 
ton, elevating his eyebrows. ‘I 
was not aware until this moment 
that Miss Elvaston was engaged 
to our young doctor! Allow me 
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to congratulate you. He’s a good, 
honest, manly sort of fellow ; and, 
as my friend Elvaston says, will, 
no doubt, win fame and fortune in 
time. Yes, he’s a good honest 
fellow. Capital qualities to begin 
married life with—capital 

* But not equal toa large balance 
at your banker’s, in your estima- 
tion, eh? You do not set a very 
high value on goodness, honesty, 
and truth, that’s pretty evident,’ 
laughed the Squire. 

*‘ My dear Elvaston,’ replied Mr. 
Clayton, with a cynical smile, 
‘goodness and honesty are often 
easier to profess than to practise. 
If every man had to face the honest 
truth a good many would have to 
open the skeleton closet, and that's 
not pleasant, you know. Every- 
body is aware—at least, in polite 
society—that the honest truth is 
seldom acceptable.’ 

‘That depends on how you put 
it,’ answered Mr. Elvaston, casting 
a searching glance on the bland 
passionless face before him. ‘Some 
people consider impertinence can- 
dour, and are apt to call their own 
version of their neighbour's doings 
“the honest truth.”’ 

‘You forget, I am afraid, that 
our young friends are impatient to 
begin the dance,’ said Mrs, Elvas- 
ton, addressing her husband. ‘ Will 
you give your arm to Lady Validol, 
and lead the way to the ballroom ?” 

With a courtly grace that was 
all his own, the Squire begged 
pardon for his obliviousness, and 
immediately led the way to the 
great hall, where Quip’s band might 
already be heard discoursing ex- 
cellent music. 

The fine old baronial hall look- 
ed its best, lit up, as it was, by 
countless wax-lights in silver can- 
delabras, affixed, for the most part, 
to old Venetian mirrors, that re- 
flected the light with tenfold radi- 
ance. A gigantic Christmas-tree 
graced the far end of the brilliantly- 
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lighted sa/on ; the gifts with which 
it was laden adding colour to the 
festive scene. Indeed, few of the 
company ever forgot the coup d'e@il 
presented to their sight as they 
entered the ball-room on that me- 
morable night. 

Yet amid all this gaiety and 
splendour there were some who 
carried aching hearts beneath the 
festive garb. 

Notable for one was Harry Clay- 
ton, who grudged every moment 
Irene spent from his side; and 
when the hour arrived for his de- 
parture a sense of desolation began 
to creep over his soul that became 
almost unendurable. 

Irene, too, began to feel strangely 
sad. How she should miss his 
companionship on the morrow! 
No one was like Harry. In her 
young eyes, indeed, he was the 
ideal of manly perfection. He cer- 
tainly had a frank handsome coun- 
tenance, fearless dark eyes, and a 
well-shaped head, covered with 
dark curly hair. He was rather 
above the middle height, and car- 
ried himself with an erect martial 
bearing that became him well. 
‘Take him all in ail,’ he was as 
handsome and as brave a looking 
young soldier as ever won a young 
girl’s trusting heart. 

The midnight hour found them 
standing alone in the low deep 
entrance porch. 

‘Will you remember me when 
I am no longer near you?’ he was 
saying, in a voice which faltered a 
little, spite of his brave bearing. 
‘For myself, I shall never cease to 
think of you. When I am far away 
I shall feel like a miser who has 
left all his earthly treasure in this 
one spot. ‘Tell me again, dearest, 
that yourfaith will remain unshaken 
in me, though others should try 
hard to make you doubt my con- 
stancy and truth.’ 

‘I will never doubt you, Harry, 
and ’tis impossible for me to for- 
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get,’ she replied, with a blush and 
a tear. 

‘Heaven bless you, dearest, for 
saying this to comfort me! For 
myself, I swear—’ 

What he would have sworn Irene 
never knew, for on the instant, 
ere he had time to utter his vow, a 
voice close at hand was heard 
calling out, ‘ Harry, Harry ! where 
are you? Bless the boy, he will 
never be in time to catch the train ! 
Harry, I say! where have you hid- 
den yourself?’ 

Harry made no audible reply, 
though in his heart he uttered any- 
thing but a blessing on the unwel- 
come intruder. An instant more, 
and his father would reach the spot. 
There was no time for further con- 
verse. One fond embrace, one 
passionate kiss, one hurried fare- 
well, and Harry Clayton was spring- 
ing down the steps. An instant 
more saw him driving a spirited 
fast-trotting horse down the avenue 
towards the lodge-gates at full 
speed. 

‘He will get his neck broken, 
that’s what he will, driving at that 
reckless pace through the dark 
lanes,’ cried Mr. Clayton, who 
reached the hall-door in time to 
see his son start. ‘ Was it worth 
the risk of your lover’s life to 
detain him so long with your 
tender leave-taking, Irene ?” 

Receiving’ no reply, he turned 
with a frown darkening his brow, 
expecting to find Irene still at his 
side, but Irene was gone. 

‘You might have waited to bid 
me good - night,’ he muttered. 
‘Harry, too, rushing off without 
giving me one last farewell. Yet 
I have watched over him and 
worked for him from his birth, and 
now this baby-faced girl is more to 
him than I am a thousandfold. 
Well, well, so far I have had my 
way. You are not his wife yet, 
Irene Elvaston, and by this right 
hand I swear you never shall be!’ 
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He extended his bony hand as 
he uttered this oath. A hand sig- 
nificant enough of evil purpose, 
with its long lean fingers and 
knotty joints, broad in the palm, 
shaped somewhat after the fashion 
of the claw of a bird of prey. A 
hand to fall heavily on the helpless, 
and show no pity for the victim 
when once within its merciless 


grasp. 


CHAPTER III. 


Ir was some while past the mid- 
night hour before the last guest 
departed from beneath Squire 
Elvaston’s hospitable roof. By 
that time the moon was complete- 
ly hidden behind a dark mass of 
clouds, the wind, sweeping up 
from the sea, laden with snow- 
flakes. 

‘Old Father Christmas is going 
to have his locks well powdered, 
that he may meet the world in the 
morning in orthodox fashion,’ 
mused the Squire, as he stood at 
the hall-door watching the last 
carriage drive away. ‘ Well, there’s 
nothing like a good fall of snow to 
enhance one’s sense of enjoyment 
at Christmastide.’ As he spoke, 
he drew himself up to inhale the 
cold crisp air more fully, with a 
look of manifest enjoyment on his 
clear healthful face. 

Squire Elvaston was a tall erect 
man of middle age, genial and 
refined-looking, with that air of 
command about him which be- 
speaks a long ancestral line. 

He was the second son of Sir 
Arthur Westbrooke, having as- 
sumed the name of Elvaston on 
the death of his grandfather on 
his. mother’s side, she being an 
heiress, and also the last of the 
Elvastons in a direct line. 

The Elvastons rather prided 
themselves on being the oldest 
family in the county. ‘Tradition 
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had it that they were descendants 
of one of the knights of King Ar- 
thur’s Round Table, whose mission 
it had been to roam the world over 
in quest of adventures, rescuing 
high-born damsels from fabled 
monsters who confined their fair 
captives in donjons guarded by 
dragons. The deeds of this dough- 
ty knight, however, flavour so much 
of the marvellous that even the 
most profound antiquarian fails to 
give them credence, except in so 
far as to record them as legends 
belonging to the family of Elvas- 
ton. 

The first of their line who left 
his name on the page of history 
was Roger Elvastaine, who fol- 
lowed Cceur de Lion to Palestine 
with the Crusaders. 

After many years passed, this 
knight returned once more to his 
native land, to find the fair young 
wife, who had waved him a tearful 
adieu from the castle walls on his 
departure for the Holy War, lying 
in her grave in the abbey chancel 
beneath the shadow of the cross, 
and his only brother in possession 
of the broad lands that then per- 
tained to the house of Elvastaine. 
But, unlike Sir Roger of famous 
memory, he took no pains to re- 
cover his estate or establish his 
identity, though, at his call, fifty 
picked warriors would have sworn 
to their leader on the hilts of their 
battle-axes to some purpose. 

Roger Elvastaine, however, had 
had enough of strife. With his own 
hands he built a small hermitage 
on a rising knoll within view of the 
sea, where he spent the remainder 
of his days in solitude and prayer. 

It was not until he found his 
end approaching that he sent for 
his brother, and then it was only 
to request that his bones might be 
laid beside his wife’s in the old 
Abbey chancel. 

His brother readily granted his 
request ; weeping bitterly when he 
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recognised in the dying hermit his 
long-lost brother, to whom he had 
been greatly attached. In honour 
of Sir Roger’s memory, Edgar El- 
vastaine built and endowed a mon- 
astery onthe spot where his brother’s 
hermitage had been reared. 

This monastery continued to 
flourish down to the reign of Henry 
the Eighth, when Hugh Elvaston, 
the owner of the Abbey lands, em- 
braced the reformed faith, and at 
once expelled the monks, levelling 
the building to the ground. The 
legend of the family dated from 
this event. It was said that when 
the mandate arrived to tear down 
the monastery, one of their order 
lay dead, and the monks entreated 
for one day’s delay that they might 
commit the body decently to earth 
in their own sacred acre which ad- 
joined the building. This modest 
request Hugh Elvaston harshly 
refused, whereupon the monks laid 
the corse on a bier, carrying it 
three times round the monastery 
walls, at the same time chanting a 
dirge, and invoking curses on the 
oppressor’s house and _ lineage, as 
they went. Since that time, so 
the legend hath it, when an Elvas- 
ton is about to die, the monks are 
heard to walk round the Abbey, 
chanting the death dirge. 

The only son of Hugh Elvaston 
became an admiral under Queen 
Elizabeth, doing good service in 
the Spanish main, where he amass- 
ed a considerable fortune. On his 
return home from active service 
he reared a mansion worthy his 
broad ancestral lands on the site 
of the former monastery. 

The Abbey estate at that time 
covered some thousands of acres, 
besides extending along the sea- 
shore for miles, where Queen 
Elizabeth, in consideration of the 
admiral’s services, granted him and 
his heirs for ever the right to 
claim all things cast thereon by the 
sea. 
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The present owner, however, 
never claimed the wreckage cast on 
the shore, where, in what was called 
‘the good old times,’ wreckers be- 
longing to the coast gathered a 
plentiful harvest, paying tithe to 
the lord of the manor. 

But the time had long gone by 
when the owner of the Abbey 
could number his acres by thou- 
sands, or his sea-shore boundary 
by miles; indeed, the Squire’s in- 
come was barely sufficient to keep 
up a moderate household, and em- 
ploy labour enough to maintain the 
extensive grounds in proper order. 

People said the estate was deeply 
mortgaged ; that was the reason 
_ the Squire’s only son had been sent 

to London to study for the Bar, 
after his college career. Still, there 
were great expectations to fall back 
on. Squire Elvaston was next heir 
to the Westbrooke title and estates, 
though, strangely enough, he had 
ever warned his son against placing 
any reliance on Sir Arthur’s pro- 
perty one day becoming his. 

Mr. Elvaston was a most indul- 
gent parent and an affectionate 
husband, amiable in manner and 
hospitable to a degree ; yet there 
were people who not only affirmed 
that his estate was mortgaged to 
its full value, but accused him of 
being quite a tyrant in domestic life. 
‘Else why,’ they asked, ‘ that cloud 
on Mrs. Elvaston’s brow which ap- 
peared to overshadow her whole 
life? Why, too, was he at variance 
with all his relatives? He had 
lived at the Abbey nearly twenty 
years, yet not one of his or his 
wife’s kindred had ever been known 
to visit them. 

The fact of his son being absent 
on Christmas-eve was further com- 
mented on by the gossips as a 
proof that he, Mr. Elvaston, was 
not quite so amiable in his family 
circle as the world in general gave 
him credit to be. They noticed 
also that Mrs. Elvaston’s eyes wore 
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a sadder look than usual that even- 
ing, although her manner was cour- 
teous and cheerful to all around her. 

Did the Squire, too, remember 
that sad look in his wife’s eyes, I 
wonder, as he became all at once 
dejected, a look of melancholy 
quite taking the place of the 
buoyant expression his features 
wore but a moment ago ?” 

It might be reaction after a long 
evening’s excitement, or the gather- 
ing darkness, which oppressed his 
spirits. Perhaps he himself scarcely 
knew why so much of gloom had 
suddenly fallen on his heart. The 
house, too, like its owner, had sud- 
denly become gloomy and silent, 
save where the smouldering logs 
cast a fitful flickering glare on the 
diamond window-panes of the great 
hall. 

He could endure the silence and 
darkness no longer. He was just 
turning to enter the house when 
he caught sight of this flickering 
light we have just mentioned. Then 
it came to his remembrance that 
some of the guests had departed by 
the western door of the ballroom, 
and possibly the servants had for- 
gotten to secure the entrance before 
retiring to bed. 

Scarcely had this thought crossed 
his mind than a violent squall of 
wind swept in from seaward, gather- 
ing force as it came, and all in an 
instant the great hall appeared 
ablaze with light. Myriads of 
sparks at the same time might be 
seen pouring forth from the wide 
chimney, like a grand pyrotechnic 
display, against the inky sky. 

With an exclamation of alarm, 
he sped along the terrace, reaching 
the western door to find it wide 
open, as he expected. 

Hastily closing the heavy portal, 
he looked anxiously around him, 
fearing lest some of the burning 
embers might have been scattered 
about the hall by the force of the 
wind, which had found the door 
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ajar a few moments ago, and blown 
it open with such sudden violence as 
tocause the slumbering logs to burst 
into flame and roar up the wide 
chimney like roused lions. To his 
great relief, however, he found the 
fire confined to the hearth alone, 
where it blazed like a fiery furnace. 
But then a good blaze in the old 
chimney did not matter much; it 
was not the first time that a huge 
fire had been kindled on the wide 
stone hearth; therefore he knew 
there was no longer any cause of 
alarm ; on the contrary, he rather 
enjoyed the ruddy glowing heat, 
after the cold and gloom outside ; 
so, drawing one of the high-backed 
chairs near the fire, he sat down to 
warm himself before retiring to rest. 

Sitting there, almost uncon- 
sciously he fell into a long train of 
thought, with his eyes on the por- 
trait ofa mailed warrior hanging on 
the opposite wall. It was a dark 
shadowy old painting ; and as he, in 
the same unconscious manner, con- 
tinued to gaze on it, he became 
aware that a life-like look had 
come into the mailed warrior’s 
eyes, which seemed to peer down at 
him with a stern scrutinising gaze. 

He withdrew his look quickly, 
only to encounter other eyes peer- 
ing at him, as though the visual 
organs of the ancient Elvastons 
had suddenly become endowed 
with life and power to stare omin- 
ously at him from out the dark 
canvas on which they had been 
portrayed ages ago. 

The Squire was a brave man 
under ordinary circumstances, yet 
he could not prevent a feeling of 
awe from creeping over his spirit 
on thus finding himself alone in 
the dark stilly hours, with the eyes 
of a past generation glaring down 
at him from the walls. 

He rose hurriedly from his chair, 
with the intention of retiring to 
bed, when all at once a strange 
dirge-like wail smote on his ear. 
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‘Merciful Heaven! he ejacu- 
lated; ‘can that sound portend 
evil to my absent son ?” 

Perhaps he had fallen asleep 
without being aware of it, as the 
logs in the chimney by this time 
had ceased to blaze ; even the red 
embers no longer shed forth a 
ruddy glow, though they gave light 
enough to cast a shadowy ray on 
the mailed warrior’s stern profile, 
which now appeared to glower 
angrily at the intruder. A solemn 
stillness pervaded the great hall, 
broken only by the wail of the 
wind as it swept round the Abbey 
walls in fitful gusts. 

Spite of himself, superstitious 
dread began to overpower his bet- 
ter reason. When the voice of the 
wind fell on his ear, with that pe- 
culiarly mournful cadence so like 
a prolonged note in a funeral dirge, 
he stood for some moments listen- 
ing intently, with the dread awe of 
catching the sound of the ghostly 
footsteps of the phantom monks 
winding round the old Abbey, 
chanting the Elvaston death-dirge. 

As he listened, the clock in the 
belfry-tower struck three. 

‘ Ah,’ he said, in a voice of awe- 
stricken terror, ‘does not the old 
legend say : 

** Cowled monk and hooded friar 
Shall wail the coming Elvaston’s bier ; 


But woe to the one of that ancient line 
Whohears the dirge past midnight chime!” 


‘There's woe enough on my 
head already,’ he went on, after a 
pause. ‘ Death has no longer any 
terror for me; there are things in 
one’s history ofttimes worse—far 
worse—than death itself to face. 
The secret that oppresses my heart 
is no longer in my own keeping ; 
I perceived that by the evil look 
in Clayton’s eye when he uttered 
that sly innuendo last evening. 
Better George should hear the 
secret, which so vitally concerns 
his welfare, from my lips than an- 
other’s ; yet, for his mother’s sake, 
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would I could carry it with me to 
the grave ! 

‘It must be told also to the man 
on whom Irene has fixed herchoice 
before the marriage takes place. 
Harry is rather a nice sort of fel- 
low, but his father is as mean as 
the race he sprang from, and it 
chafes me to think of a child of 
mine entering such a family ; but 
let father or son look coldly on her 
when this secret is told, and, though 
it break her heart, she shall never 
see either again. I am glad Lilian 
is about to wed Lacuver. I could 
have wished a wealthier husband 
for my eldest daughter ; but what 
of that? This true-hearted man 
will not bring sorrow to their 
hearthstone, as I have done to the 
hearth of my home, and to the 
heart of the woman I love far 
better than my own soul. No 
wonder my ancestors peer down 
at me from their canvas with angry 
or scornful eyes. Still, what have 
I done that can in any way equal 
some of their deeds of violence 
and wrong? Nothing! Yet one 
act of mine has placed my nearest 
and dearest ones under a ban. 
Hark ! that dirge-like wail again ! 
Surely the voice of the wind never 
uttered such terrible sounds of 
evil omen as I have heard this 
night !” 

As he uttered the last words his 
voice fell almost to a whisper of 
awe-struck terror, He glanced 
around, half expecting to see some 
dread spectral form loom forth 
from the deep shadow, in the dis- 
tant corners of the great hall, to 
confront him. 

‘Can this dread of something to 
appear from the unseen world, 
which has taken possession of me, 
be a premonition of approaching 
dissolution? he asked himself, 
wiping the cold clammy moisture 
from his brow. Then, with an 
effort to shake off his fear, he said 
aloud, ‘Bah, man! this is but 
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coward fancy. What but the 
weird looks of the ancient Elvas- 
tons put death into thy head? 
What sign of decay is there in this 
robust frame ? What disease lurks 
in thy vitals threatening to cut 
short thy span of life? None. 
Why, then, art thou dismayed ?’ 

Ay, why? Did the grim-mailed 
warrior, now shrouded in gloom, 
know? Did any of the stern 
scowling-looking ancestors see the 
dark shadow of death looming in 
the distance on the wings of the 
wind ? 

Alas! Death was approaching 
with rapid strides—was near, even 
at the door. Neither robust frame 
nor iron nerve could ward off the 
dart the King of Terrors had already 
levelled at the owner of Elvaston 
Abbey. 


CHAPTER IV. 


On this same memorable Christ- 
mas-eve, when our tale commences, 
a young man might have been found 
pacing up and down a long and 
rather narrow apartment with a 
wearied, or rather bored, expression 
on his countenance. 

The room evidently belonged to 
people who considered that a thing 
to be handsome must needs be 
heavy and substantial. Dining- 
room furniture, in particular, 
should, like their meals, be solid 
and abundant. 

The clumsy highly-polished side- 
board, which occupied one end of 
the narrow room, was strong enough 
to bear a whole pantry of silver 
plate; and the most bountiful 
meal it was possible to spread 
would never cause the solid ma- 
hogany to groan that took up not 
only the centre, but nearly the 
whole width of the room, leaving 
but a narrow space, somewhat like 
a ship’s gangway, between the mas- 
sive table and the cumbrous chairs. 
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The walls, hung with red flock 
paper, were further disfigured by 
yellowy-brown paintings in highly 
burnished gilt frames. The room, 
in short, like the meals usually 
served in it, was enough to give 
any one of delicate habit a fit of 
hypochondria ; although it must 
be owned that neither the apart- 
ment nor the cuisine had any- 
thing to do with the disquiet mani- 
fested by the gentleman’s unrest of 
manner. 

Indeed, it was rather evident that 
vexation or ennui had more to do 
with his present mood than illness 
or carking care, when he paused 
before the almost fireless grate, 
and stirred the dying embers vi- 
ciously, as though he longed for 
something to vent his splenetic 
mood on. 

‘It was most unfortunate I did 
not leave town yesterday,’ he mut- 
tered ; ‘then I should have been 
enjoying myself with old friends, 
instead of being mewed up here 
and bored within an inch of my 
life. Well, what now? I wish I 
were a thousand miles away ! 

The last words were uttered in 
an undertone, as at that moment an 
elderly lady, with a very flushed 
face, surmounted by an elaborately 
curled front of reddy-brown hair, 
rushed into the dining-rocm, and, 
advancing towards him with an air 
of importance, held up a small 
white bundle close to his face, with 
a look of intense pride and self- 
gratulation. 

‘ Look !’ she exclaimed, ‘ I have 
brought you the dear blessed baby 
to see with your own eyes. It’sa 
boy—the finest baby I ever beheld 
—and I ought to be a judge, see- 
ing I’ve had ten, let alone no end 
of nephews and nieces. ].ook ! did 
you ever set eyes on such a beau- 
tiful baby? Aren’t you proud of 
your own son? O me, it’s ycu 
should be the proud happy father 
this blessed Christmas-eve.’ 
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The young man, he was not 
many years past twenty, and de- 
cidedly distingué in appearance, 
being thus apostrophised by the 
elderly lady, tried hard to assume 
a happy expression of countenance 
as he bent over the tiny red-faced 
infant held up for his admira- 
tion. 

‘It’s very small, is it not?’ he re- 
marked, in anything but an admir- 
ing tone of voice. 

‘Small! Did you expect to see 
a full-grown baby, Mr. George 
Elvaston? Did you expect a son 
of yours to walk and talk the 
minute it was born?’ cried the 
lady, with derisive indignation. 

‘No; not that exactly,’ he 
answered apologetically. ‘ But 
then you see I don’t understand 
about babies, and all that sort of 
thing.’ 

‘Thing! echoed the old lady 
with horror. ‘O, that ever this 
blessed first-born babe should be 


called “a thing” by its own 
father! Men have no sort of feel- 
ing. Do you know you've let the 


fire go out?” 

Thus rebuked, George Elvaston, 
in his flurry, began stirring the 
dying embers vigorously. 

‘Be quiet, sir!’ she cried, with 
increasing indignation. ‘Is that 
a noise for a husband and a father 
to make? Don’t you know the 
house has to be kept perfectly 
quiet ?” 

Inhisconfusion he hastily dropped 
the poker, bringing down the other 
fire-irons with it, making a fearful 
clatter, in the midst of which the 
contents of the small white bundle 
sent forth a series of high-pitched 
notes, thus proving baby had 
sound lungs, and, if small, did not 
want energy to assert his infant 
right to be heard. 

*O, ah! mercy onus! screamed 
the old lady. ‘Are you mad, sir? 
Why on earth do you make all this 
racket when I tell you that the 
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house must be kept perfectly 
quiet ?” 

‘O, really—I beg pardon; but 
I’m so flurried. And, dear me, 
what a noise that little thing is 
making!’ cried the happy father, 
clapping his hands to his ears. 

‘That's twice you’ve called this 
precious babe “a thing.” I can’t 
stand it, and I won’t, Mr. George 
Elvaston,’ said the matron severely. 

Spite of this rebuke George 
could not help smiling, feeling 
strongly inclined to reply, ‘ Well, 
yes, and a very noisy little thing it 
is too;’ but he wisely forebore. 
Mrs. Tribulum had no sense of 
humour, and, besides, he rather 
dreaded his mother-in-law’s tongue 
when her temper was up. 

‘You will write at once, sir, of 
course, to apprise your family of 
this happy event? They have not 
taken much notice of my own dear 
darling child ; perhaps they'll think 
somewhat more of yours; anyhow 
this important event will improve 
their memory, I daresay. Sit 
down and write at once,’ she re- 
peated, seeing George Elvaston 
was in no hurry to take up his pen. 
‘They can’t help being proud of 
such a beautiful grandson ; it will 
make them enjoy Christmas all the 
more when they hear the news. 
Send mine and Nelly’s love, and 
say we wishes them a happy Christ- 
mas and a merry New Year; an’ 
Nelly’s getting on beautiful ; andthe 
baby is a wonderful fine boy. It’s 
a proud man you ought to be this 
night. I wonder you can take 
such a blessing calmly. One would 
think, to look at you, you had been 
a father all your life, you take it so 
quietly; but, there, some people 
are never grateful, no, not if they 
had a thunderstorm of blessings 
showered on ’em !’ 

‘My family will consider my 
being a father news indeed!’ ex- 
claimed George Elvaston, when at 
length the door closed behind Mrs. 
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Tribulum and his infantson, ‘O, 
why have I delayed so long? I 
ought to have informed my parents 
of my marriage months ago. Ah, 
me, I do not dread my father’s 
anger half so much as the look of 
sorrowful surprise which will come 
into my mother’s face when she 
finds I have taken the most mo- 
mentous step of my life without 
consulting her. This vulgar woman, 
too—O, what a contrast to the 
women of the dear old home of 
my youth! Well, it’s too late to 
reflect on that now. After all, what 
has my mother-in-law to do with 
the matter? ‘True, her manners 
are not quite refined enough to 
please the tastes of well-bred wo- 
men; but, then, I should be a 
dastard to feel ashamed of my 
wife on that account.’ 

Yet, spite of the sense that he 
was doing his young wife an in- 
justice in allowing her mother’s 
vulgarity to influence his feelings 
with regard to her, he could not 
contemplate his present position 
with anything approaching satisfac- 
tion, let alone happiness. 

‘He was the representative of 
an ancient line, and should have 
considered what his parents ex- 
pected from him before he allied 
himself with a family that even he 
was ashamed of,’ he said to him- 
self, as he sat alone on that Christ- 
mas-eve, watching the smoky fire 
struggling to make a cheerful 
blaze. 

George Elvaston was careless, 
good-natured, easily led, and the 
most unsuspicious fellow in exist- 
ence ; just the sort of man to en- 
tangle himself unwittingly in the 
toils of the first designing woman 
he met. He had been like a bark 
at sea, without a hand to guide the 
helm, carried away by the current 
of events, and drifting into matri- 
mony without an effort to stem 
the tide. 

Nelly was fair, rather pretty, 
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sang sweetly, and—and—well, that 
was everything that could be ad- 
vanced in praise of George Elvas- 
ton’s choice. She had been brought 
up with the idea that to be per- 
fectly ladylike she must be orna- 
mental, helpless, and quite ignorant 
of domestic affairs in general; and 
she certainly carried out this idea 
to perfection. 

Her father, the late Mr. Tribu- 
lum, was a lawyer, a shrewd clever 
man of business, though rather 
vulgar, having risen from an office- 
boy to become partner in the great 
firm of Nag & Nagsby, and, finally, 
when the great Nag followed his 
partner Nagsby to the courts of 
eternal silence, or, as some irre- 
verently said, ‘ to the courts below,’ 
Tribulum united in his own indi- 
viduality the firm of Nag, Nagsby, 
and Tribulum. 

It had taken a long course of 
time and great self-denial to win 
such high honours. He had once, 
when a poorly-paid clerk, been in 
long arrears with his landlady, and 
thoughtit an immenselycleverthing, 
on his part, to wipe out the score 
by marrying her comely daughter. 

Strange as it might appear, look- 
ing at that stout, red-faced, be- 
wigged old lady, she was a fair 
gushing creature in her youth, 
with a weakness for gentlefolks 
that almost amounted to worship. 
In her eyes the half-starved law- 
yer’s clerk was a real gentleman. 
It had been the boast of her life 
that she had married one far above 
her. 

George Elvaston, in the course 
of business, had become acquainted 
with lawyer Tribulum. A barris- 
ter is bound to be on good terms 
with the lawyers, and a young bar- 
rister especially, unless he wishes 
to remain briefless, must not refuse 
any civility offered him by leading 
men of the fraternity; therefore 
George could not well refuse Mr. 
Tribulum’s hospitality, although he 
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found his dinners heavy, and the 
ladies he met at his table were 
neither graceful nor entertaining, 
if we except the lawyer's pretty 
daughter, who shone all the brighter 
by contrast. She had been edu- 
cated at a fashionable boarding- 
school, where she acquired some 
grace of manner, with accomplish- 
ments enough to render her agree- 
able to the young barrister, who, 
for want of better employment, 
got up a little flirtation with his 
host’s charming daughter. 

There it might have ended had 
not Mr. Tribulum chanced to die 
somewhat suddenly, shortly after 
George made the acquaintance of 
the family, and by some means he 
became most useful to the widow 
in arranging her affairs. Sam Wel- 
ler should have been at the young 
barrister’s elbow just then to bid 
him ‘Beware of the widdy,’ as. 
little did the unsuspecting George 
Elvaston imagine, when he lent his 
professional aid to the inconso- 
lable relict of the departed Tri- 
bulum, she was all the while plan- 
ning to secure him for a son-in- 
law. He was a perfect gentleman 
—to use her own phrase ; that was 
his charm in Mrs. Tribulum’s eyes. 
It was the artful widow who dic- 
tated the pretty little notes which 
Nelly sent him, wherein it used to 
appear that ‘dearest ma’ could 
do nothing without first consulting 
her clever young friend the barris- 
ter. 

Then Nelly herself was so pretty, 
so confiding, so helpless, that 
George could do no less than fall 
in love with her; thus falling into 
the widow’s trap without ever once’ 
suspecting the snare which had 
been laid for him. 

He had been married nearly a 
year when we first made his ac- 
quaintance, but as yet his parents 
were in total ignorance of the fact. 
He had thrown out some hint in 
his last letter to his mother about 
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having formed an important en- 
gagement, which detained him in 
town until after Christmas; but 
this hint had rather puzzled his 
parents than enlightened them as 
to the real facts of his altered posi- 
tion. 

George had not meant at first to 
keep his marriage a secret from his 
family. He well knew his father’s 
liberal indulgent nature, and when 
he sat down to reflect—after the 
irrevocable deed was done—he 
began to wonder how he could so 
far have forgotten his duty as to 
take such an important step with- 
out first acquainting him with his 
intention to get married to Nelly. 
What excuse could he make for 
such, to say the least of it, rash un- 
feeling conduct towards his sire ? 
So he put off the unpleasant duty 
of making his marriage known to 
his parents, to some future and 
more convenient day. 

To think seriously on any sub- 
ject for long together was averse 
to George Elvaston’s temperament. 
He was ofa careless hopeful dis- 
position, and undertook everything 
with a dash. His perceptions were 
quick, and his wit ready, but the 
practical element was sadly lacking 
in his character. 

Of late he had written a few 
things for the press, which, ’tis 
true, had brought him more praise 
than profit; but, to his sanguine 
mind, this praise presaged a high 
literary career, and straightway he 
neglected his profession for this 
new hobby to ride to fame on. 
Had he chanced to marry a talented 
strong-minded wife, on whom he 
could have relied to rouse his flag- 
ging energies, and urge him on- 
ward with her stronger will, he 
might have attained some position 
in the world of letters; as it was, 
Nelly was rather a_ hindrance, 
with her pretty helpless ways, than 
an auxiliary in fighting the battle 
of life. 
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For some months after his mar- 
riage he worked on steadily. The 
road to fame, however, is hard to 
climb. George soon began to 
weary of his self-imposed task. 
‘ What was the use of working like 
a galley-slave,’ he began to ask 
himself, ‘ when some day he would 
have wealth, and to spare?’ His 
father was too poor at present to 
increase his allowance, but when 
the time came for him to inherit 
Sir Arthur's vast wealth things 
would wear a very different aspect. 
Perhaps the secret of George’s un- 
sustained efforts in life was the ex- 
pectation of one day inheriting his 
uncle’s property. 

On his marriage—at Mrs. Tri- 
bulum’s urgent request—he had 
taken up his residence with her ; 
but he soon found his mother-in- 
law’s abode anything but an agree- 
able home. More than once he 
had been on the point of leaving 
her house and providing an estab- 
lishment of his own, and would 
have done so had not the ‘ ways 
and means’ kept him her prisoner. 

He could not be called an ex- 
travagant man, for one in his posi- 
tion; still, he found his limited 
income melt away all too quickly 
when another hand helped him to 
disburse it. 

By degrees he got into debt, not 
heavily ; but then small debts are 
far more troublesome to ward off 
than large ones. A man may owe 
thousands and yet walk through 
the world with head erect, fearless 
of being dunned at every turn by 
tradesmen in pressing need of that 
little account of his, to help them 
over their difficulties. Poor George 
found, much to his discomfort, that 
he had no sooner got rid of one 
troublesome dun than another still 
more importunate cropped up in 
his place. 

This state of things, as he often 
told himself, could not continue. 
A few hundreds would set him 
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straight—only a few. Well, no 
doubt his father could manage that 
for him when he became aware of 
his—George’s—added responsibili- 
ties. Perhaps he would stretch a 
point, and set him up in house- 
keeping also. Ah, once in a place 
of his own, and free from the worry 
of his mother-in-law’s presence, 
he should be able to commence 
work in earnest. There was no- 
thing impossible for a man of his 
genius to attain, if his mind were 
at rest. Once free of duns and 
his mother-in-law together, he 
could easily work his way to for- 
tune, if not to fame. 

Having arrived at this conclu- 
sion, things began to assume a 
more roseate hue. His depression 
melted away like morning mists 
before the rising sun. He at 
once resolved to go to his parents 
and acquaint them with his mar- 
riage, and the birth of his son ; it 
had become a positive duty on his 
part to reveal his position, now 
that a male Elvaston had been 
born into the world. 

George was proud of his high 
pedigree; and now that Nelly was 
mother of his firstborn son, he 
wished in his heart of hearts that 
she had not sprung from such 
lowly origin. 

His uncle, Sir Arthur, migbt 
resent the fact of his nephew marry- 
ing into a family without ‘an an- 
cestor.’ 

This reflection rather troubled 
him. Spite of his father’s oft-re- 
peated injunction not to put any 
dependence on inheriting the West- 
brooke property, George could 
never divest his mind of the hope 
of one day coming into Sir Arthur’s 
wealth. It never entered into his 
calculations, on this head, that his 
uncle, who was not much over 
sixty, might marry and have heirs 
of his own. 

Indeed, as he sat alone in that 
heavily-furnished, comfortless din- 
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ing-room, the thought of his one 
day inheriting Sir Arthur's vast 
wealth quite cheered him. This, 
added to the certainty he felt that 
his own talents, if once free to give 
them full play, would win him pre- 
sent independence, roused him 
completely out of his despondent 
mood. He stirred the fire into a 
cheerful glow, then opened a bottle 
of Mrs. Tribulum’s old port, and 
drank the health of his firstborn 
with the air of a man who sees a 
prosperous future in store for him, 
and his children after him. 


CHAPTER V. 


WHEN Irene went up to her 
room, after bidding farewell to her 
lover, an unaccountable feeling of 
dejection fell on her spirit ; it was 
not the fact of her having just 
parted from the man to whom she 
had given her whole heart that 
depressed her thus painfully. He 
was only going to India for a few 
short years, and she was no weak 
love-sick heroine, one who con- 
sidered life a blank unless it could 
be spent in the society of one be- 
loved object. No, she was a well- 
bred, warm-hearted English girl ; 
true as steel, deep rather than 
effusive in her attachment. ‘ What, 
then,’ she asked herself, ‘could this 
unconquerable dejection proceed 
from? Was it that sort of pre- 
monition of impending calamity 
which comes over the strongest 
mind at times ?? Try as she would, 
she could not keep herself from 
dwelling on this view of her feel- 
ings, yet it was weak of her ‘to 
give way to what might prove no- 
thing but dejection after a day’s 
strong excitement,’ she told herself 
quite reproachfully as she prepared 
to retire to rest. Irene, however, 
spite of her dejection, had not long 
laid her head on her pillow ‘before 
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she fell into that sweet dreamless 
slumber which seldom, if ever, 
visits the weary-hearted in later 
years. 

From this sweet dreamless slum- 
ber she awoke with a start, scarcely 
conscious at first whether she 
dreamt of hearing a cry of fire, or 
if she had indeed been roused from 
sleep by that dreadful sound of 
alarm. Alas, there was little time 
for doubt. The fearful word ‘Fire!’ 
rang out sharp and piercing through 
the darkness, whilst the dismal 
clang of the alarm-bell sounded 
far and wide. The house was on 
fire ! 

To spring out of bed and open 
her door was the work of an in- 
stant. The long corridor, into 
which she peered, was in total 
darkness. No sign of the fell de- 
stroyer met her frightened gaze; 
and had it not been for the sound 
of hurrying footsteps and the harsh 
clang of the old alarm-bell, grown 
rusty from long disuse, she might 
still have fancied her terror nothing 
but a dream. 

It is a terrible thing to awake in 
the darkness with the cry of fire 
ringing in one’s ears. For a mo- 
ment Irene was terror-stricken; in 
the next her self-reliant nature 
showed itself in action. She re- 
entered her chamber and began 
to hurry on ,her clothing, that she 
might be ready to meet the emer- 
gency and render assistance where 
it was most needed ; and this she 
well knew would be in her sister’s 
chamber—she feared to find her 
in a terrible state of nervous terror. 

In less time than it takes to re- 
late she was dressed and with her. 

‘Do not distress yourself, dear- 
est Lilian,’ she said quite calmly. 
‘We are quite safe as yet; there 
is no immediate danger.’ 

Lilian was sitting up in bed, 
trembling in every limb, yet she 
cried out in a faltering voice of 
entreaty, 
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‘O, pray do not mind me, dear 
sister ; go and see if our parents are 
in safety.’ 

‘Yes, I will presently ; but first 
I must see you out of bed, and—’ 
here Irene was interrupted by her 
father’s voice in the corridor, call- 
ing her by name. 

‘I am here, dear papa,’ she an- 
swered, opening the chamber door, 
which she had closed after her to 
keep out the smoke, which had 
already begun to curl up the stair- 
case in thin wreaths. ‘ Where is 
the fire? Is it in the outbuildings?’ 
she questioned eagerly. 

‘Unfortunately, no. It is in the 
great hall,’ he answered, in as firm 
a voice as he could command. 
‘Andrews discovered it a little 
while ago, as he was going to the 
stables. The fire, however, has 
not made much headway as yet, 
and if timely aid arrives it may be 
prevented from spreading to the 
main building. There is no im- 
mediate danger in this part of the 
house, so do not frighten your- 
selves about it. Your mother is 
quite safe, and will be with you in 
a few moments. I must away ; 
every moment is precious.’ 

‘No, O no! Pray do not go 
near the fire!’ cried Lilian, cling- 
ing to him, as though to shield him 
from danger by her weak arms. 

‘I must go, darling,’ he answered. 
Then, to change her thoughts, he 
exhorted her to be brave for his 
sake; he should need all the help 
she could give him, he said; there- 
fore she must not detain him there, 
but come to his assistance at the 
post of duty, without dread of 
danger. 

This at once roused her from her 
terror. She made no further effort 
to detain him, and sprang out of 
bed the moment he left the room 
with great apparent energy, in her 
attempt to be brave for duty’s 
sake. But the poor little trem- 
bling’ hands would not obey her 
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will; try as she would, she could 
not manage to fasten on a single 
garment; then, finding her efforts 
useless, she flung her arms around 
her sister's neck and burst into 
tears. 

Irene, however, whilst doing her 
utmost to soothe and cheer her, 
never once allowed her fingers to 
be idle. She dressed Lilian with 
the utmost care, wrapping her fra- 
gile form in warm furs, to protect 
her from the keen morning air, 
which is so raw and searching at 
break of day in midwinter. 

Both sisters were fully dressed 
and well wrapped up when their 
mother joined them. She had al- 
ready been to the scene of danger, 
and feared for the worst. Her 
chief care, however, appeared to 
be how Lilian bore up under such 
painful circumstances. She urged 
on both her daughters, and on 
Lilian especially, the necessity of 
their at once leaving the Abbey, 
accompanied by a servant, and 
seeking shelter, if not at the lodge, 
with the nearest friend. 

Irene would not leave hermother, 
she declared, on any consideration, 
and Lilian insisted that she felt 
quite brave and strong; it would 
kill her with anxiety if she left her 
parents behind exposed to such 
dreadful peril. 

Mrs. Elvaston yielded at length 
to their earnest wish to remain by 
her side, rather against her better 
judgment, ’tis true, and together 
they at once began to assist in re- 
moving their most valuable pro- 
perty from the house to a place of 
greater safety. 

The mansion by this time was 
alive with varied sounds. Panic- 
stricken servants ran hither and 
thither, anxious to help, yet utterly 
useless from sheer terror, which 
was increased by their becoming 
aware that no water could be ob- 
tained from the lake to quench the 
fire. 
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What use, indeed, would an 
army of trained firemen have been, 
to contend against an outbreak of 
fire without water ? 

Fortunately, when the panic was 
at its worst, a number of farm- 
labourers arrived on the scene. 
They had risen early with the in- 
tention of singing Christmas carols 
under the Abbey windows, and, 
hearing the alarm-bell, had hurried 
to the spot. Under the Squire’s 
directions, those men began to 
break the ice on the lake, after- 
wards forming a line to convey 
the water to the burning building. 

Their utmost efforts, however, 
could not avail to carry ary body 
of water on to the roof of the great 
hall, which was already smoking 
like a furnace. Had a powerful 
fire-engine been on the spot, even 
then the main building could easi- 
ly have been saved from the 
fire, which now appeared to mock 
the puny efforts put forth to stay 
its progress. 

It was nearly two hours after the 
fire was first discovered, when a 
great noise and shouting, together 
with the heavy rumbling of wheels, 
announced the coming of the Har- 
ville Fire Brigade, headed by Quip. 

This useful personage was in his 
first sleep, a rather heavy one, 
when the messenger from the 
Abbey knocked at his door to 
summon him to bring the fire- 
engine, of which he was the cus- 
todian, to the scene of the fire. 
Harville was not quite three miles 
distant, but, although Quip lost no 
time when once he was awakened, 
it was a work of difficulty to get 
the fire brigade together at that 
early hour, when the men were, 
for the most part, in bed and fast 
asleep. 

The engine gear, to make things 
worse, was found to be out of 
order. Country fire-engines are 
seldom kept in a very efficient 
state of repair, and the one belong- 
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ing to Harville was so rarely called 
for, that no one considered it worth 
while to inquire if it were kept in 
proper working order until the mo- 
ment it was required for immediate 
action. Thus, in the present in- 
stance, precious time was wasted 
before the engine was ready to 
start, and before it arrived on the 
scene the fire had gained the 
mastery. 

Flames already mingled with the 
smoke that was issuing from every 
point of the great hall, and at 
length a great seething wave of fire 
poured forth from the high arched 
wincows, at once igniting the 
woodwork ofthe jutting eaves, and 
sweeping, with whirlwind rapidity, 
over the roof of the main building. 

Before the arrival of the fire- 
engine, the Squire had been direct- 
ing all the water-power at his com- 
mand towards preventing the fire 
from spreading from the great hall 
into the corridor leading to the 
other parts of the mansion; but, 
spite of his well-directed efforts, 
the heavy oaken door at the en- 
trance at length began to glow, 
and a few moments afterwards the 
red flames burst forth with hungry 
roar, sweeping all before it like a 
destroying legion of enraged furies. 

The corridor, and indeed the 
mansion nearly throughout, was 
wainscoted with oak, and _ this 
wainscoting being old and very 
dry, quickly ignited. Once the fire 
broke through into the corridor, it 
spread with amazing rapidity in all 
‘directions. For a moment, and, 
as it appeared, simultaneously, a 
dozen windows in the lower story 
of the south wing were lighted up 
with a glare. 

It was all over with the grand 
old Abbey when once the flames 
got possession of the south wing. 
Not all the water in the ocean yon- 
der could save it from destruction, 
after that fatal moment when the 
flames wreathed up the broad oak 
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staircase like hissing fiery serpents. 
Into every room they leaped and 
roared with a destructive fury be- 
yond all human control. 

The cold gray dawn looked 
down on a sad scene of desolation 
that Christmas morning. Piles of 
furniture, costly pictures, plate, 
books, and a thousand other house- 
hold gods lay scattered over the 
lawn in wild confusion, and in 
their midst stood a group of deli- 
cate women, utterly regardless of 
the keen wind and falling snow. 
What to them was the biting blast 
of the winter wind, when the state- 
ly pile which had been their home 
for years, and their ancestors’ for 
generations, was in flames, and 
would soon become a blackened 
ruin? Those brave devoted wo- 
men had never stood still for an 
instant, whilst a chance remain- 
ed of rescuing anything from the 
wreck of their home. But, alas! 
all hope was nowat an end. Flames 
poured forth from every door and 
window, making approach to the 
burning building impossible. 

Squire Elvaston, who still worked 
on with the energy of despair, be- 
gan to feel that his efforts were all 
in vain. He saw, had seen in fact 
some hours ago, that the house of 
his fathers was doomed to destruc- 
tion. 

At length he ceased to battle 
with the destroyer, and joined his 
family with the intention of at 
once removing them to a place of 
shelter. 

‘I should like to wait to the 
end,’ said Irene, looking sorrow- 
fully at the burning pile, and then 
at the wreck around them. ‘I 
shall not feel the cold, if I busy 
myself in getting some of the 
books and clothing under cover 
from the snow.’ 

Her father, however, would not 
consent to her remaining another 
instant, and begged Dr. Lacuver, 
who had arrived early on the 
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to assist Mrs. Elvaston 


scene, 
and his daughters into the carriage, 
which had been in waiting some 


time. The carriage had been sent 
on to the Abbey by Sir John La- 
cuver, with a pressing invitation to 
the family to make his house their 
home, and his son, Dr. Lacuver, 
urged Mrs. Elvaston to accept 
this invitation without a moment's 
delay. 

Seeing that she should only add 
to her husband’s distress if she re- 
mained, she reluctantly prepared to 
depart, and when a few small valu- 
ables had been put into the car- 
riage, she took her seat beside her 
daughters. They were just ready 
to start, when Mr. Elvaston asked 
his wife if she had the deed-box 
all safe. 

‘The deed-box! she echoed, 
looking anxiously around her, as 
though hoping to discover it lying 
somewhere amid the wreck; ‘no, 
I do not remember having seen it.’ 

* Ah, this is my fault! How ever 
did I forget it until this moment? 
It is locked up in the library, and 
unless I can rescue it from the 
fire our ruin is complete! Ere her 
husband had well uttered the last 
word, he was rushing towards the 
burning mansion, and in another 
instant was hid from their sight by 
the dense volumes of smoke that 
poured forth from the open win- 
dow through which he darted with 
the speed of one whose life de- 
pended on a moment's space of 
time. 

The upper story of the main 
building was by this time one 
glowing mass of fire, and all save 
the east wing was in a state of 
conflagration from roof to base- 
ment. This wing, however, being 
farthest from the spot where the 
fire originated, although full of 
smoke, had not yet burst forth 
into flame in every part. It was 
in the centre of this wing that the 
library was situate. 
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But scarcely had Mr. Elvaston 
disappeared through the window 
than a lurid glare shot through the 
dense curling smoke, and almost 
in an instant, whilst his horrified 
family were looking on spellbound 
at this deed of daring, the roof fell 
in with a terrific crash, scattering 
showers of burning débris far and 
wide. 

With a shriek that rose high 
above the roar of the destroying 
element, making strong men who 
heard it turn pale, Lilian flew to- 
wards the fatal spot, and would 
have rushed into the midst of the 
fire, had not a pair of strong arms 
been thrown around her just in 
time to prevent the rash act. 

‘Let me go to my father,’ she 
cried, struggling to free herself. 
‘Will no one go to his rescue? 
Will you let him perish without 
stretching forth a hand to help?’ 

At her piteous appeal, a dozen 
men rushed towards the library, 
ready to dare any danger to effect 
the Squire’s rescue. But, alas! no 
help could reach the doomed man. 
Flames were pouring forth from the 
apartment with furnace like heat. 
To enter the place would be to 
court death in its most terrible 
form. 

When the assemblage became 
aware of the awful catastrophe 
which had taken place, a dead 
silence fell on the scene. 

This strong brave man, in the 
prime of life, had gone to certain 
death. The home of his forefathers 
was fast becoming his funeral pyre. 

And witnesses of this appalling 
sight were his own wife and chil- 
dren. Mrs. Elvaston stood with 
clasped hands and wide distended 
eyes, like one suddenly turned to 
stone; whilst at her feet knelt 
Irene, whiter than the snowflakes 
falling around her. 

As we have said, a solemn silence 
fell on the assemblage ; men were 
too awed to speak, even in a whis- 
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per. Not a sound was heard for 
the space of some minutes, save 
the fearful roar of that terrible fire, 
which had desolated so many lives 
in a few short hours. 
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however, by a wail of such intense 
anguish, that strong men who heard 
it shed tears. It was Lilian El- 
vaston’s heartbroken wail ere she 
fell back lifeless in Dr. Lacuver’s 


The silence was broken atlength, arms. 


[To be continued, ] 
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‘A kiss, a kiss—but one !’ I prayed ; 
‘In lips arrayed with eyes like thine 
A snare is laid 
To trap the trespassing of mine.’ 
But she a gentle wrath displayed. 


‘A parting kiss—a last caress— 

My lips will press the tips of thine, 
And thine impress 

Immortal memories on mine, 
In one supreme forgetfulness.’ 


‘But one,’ I begged, ‘ yea, only one !’ 
She said ‘ Begone !’ but coyly glanced ; 
I gazed upon 
The laughter in her lips enhanced, 
And, lo, we met midway in one ! 
WILLIAM TiREBUCK, 














MICHAEL BALFE. 
B Gossip. — 
By A. H, WALL, 


——~———— 


As a mere accomplishment, no- 
thing is more common than music. 
Most people sing or play some 
instrument, musical ‘at homes’ 
abound, and musical societies and 
classes for tuition in music are to 
be found wherever one goes. But 
all this appreciation, extending, 
as it does, through all classes, is 
more sensual than esthetic. As 
a rule, we English are lazily con- 
tent with a satisfaction which very 
ordinary music is able to convey, 
and if we were bold enough to 
confess as much, most of us would 
admit that we care for nothing 
more. The general public know 
nothing of the excellences or de- 
fects of rival schools, are unable 
to define the sensations which 
they receive from vocal or instru- 
mental music, and care little or 
nothing about the scientific means 
whereby such sensations are re- 
fined, intensified, or developed. 

But they are not ungrateful to 
those who minister to their plea- 
sures, especially as regards music; 
neither famous composers, vocal- 
ists, nor instrumentalists have just 
cause of complaint, so far as con- 
cerns the more substantial tokens 
of regard and approval which they 
receive in England. 

There is an old story told 
amongst musical people of J. L. 
Hatton, who, on the occasion of a 
grand concert at Willis’s Rooms, 
played two of Bach’s finest fugues. 
A lady, who boasted that she did 
not care what sum she paid to hear 
good music, speaking with enthu- 


siastic delight of that evening’s ex- 
cellent entertainment, denied that 
anybody performed on the piano- 
forte, and described Hatton as ‘the 
man who came in between the parts 
to tune the instrument.’ She re- 
presented a very large number of 
musical enthusiasts in London. 

If, instead of an elaborate fugue 
by Bach, Hatton had played some 
simple melody by Balfe—say, ‘I 
dreamt I dwelt in marble halls’— 
the lady enthusiast would not have 
fallen into an error the reverse of 
that of the Chinese Mandarin, who 
thought the finest thing he heard at 
an English concert was the sounds 
made by the musicians when tuning 
their instruments. 

Balfe’s music was largely emo- 
tional, and his name will always be 
associated with many of our mosf 
lastingly popular melodies, as well 
as with the rise and development 
of English opera. We might, there- 
fore, have expected that no indif- 
ference would be shown to any 
honour publicly associated with it, 
and have foretold that general satis- 
faction which the erection of his 
memorial tablet in Westminster 
Abbey has undoubtedly given, a 
satisfaction which during the last 
few weeks has found expression in 
all sections of the press. 

Michael William Balfe was not, 
as Truth said he was in a recent 
number, an Englishman (to quote 
its words, ‘the only Englishman 
who ever got 1000/. for an opera’): 
he was born in Dublin in 1808. 
His parents were humble people, 
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and he belonged to an obscure 
family which had been known for 
centuries amongst the hills of Wick- 
low. 

Little Michael was the first of 
his family who had displayed artis- 
tic tastes and a great love of music. 
When almost an infant, he began 
to play the violin, and was re- 
garded as a musical prodigy. His 
parents, being poor, were glad to 
avail themselves of his precocious 
talent as a means of earning money, 
and the petting, praising, and won- 
dering lavished upon the child had 
doubtless considerable influence in 
the confirmation of his taste and 
the formation of his character. 

He soon inspired some enthu- 
siasts in music with a strong desire 
to aid in the encouragement and 
development of so rare a talent, 
and with their aid he commenced 
a serious course of study, display- 
ing an amount of industry, energy, 
and perseverance which must have 
deeply gratified them. 

He began early to compose, and 
it is recorded that when Madame 
Vestris was singing in Dublin she 
introduced one of the little fellow’s 
songs, which, sitting in the gallery 
(whither he had found his way 
alone), he heard her sing. After 
the loud applause with which it 
was received had ceased, the pret- 
ty boy, radiant with delight and 
flushed with pride, was heard all 
over the house saying to those 
about him, ‘I made that tune!’ 
greatly to their amusement. 

At that time, little Michael’s mu- 
sical education being purely vocal 
and instrumental, his efforts at com- 
position were aided by no know- 
ledge of harmony, counter-point, 
and composition, but were the pro- 
duct of natural impulse and abil- 
ity. It says much for them that a 
lady with such shrewd judgment of 
the public taste as Madame Vestris 
had should have selected one, un- 
less the choice was due to that 
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showman-like instinct in which 
theatrical people are seldom want- 
ing, for the song of a popular 
musical prodigy, about whom Dub- 
lin society was full of talk and 
wonder, was no bad choice for one 
who was making her first appear- 
ance on the Dublin ‘ boards.’ 

Year by year, as Balfe approach- 
ed manhood, his progress in music 
steadily advanced, and some of his 
wealthier friends, recognising the 
youth’s ambition to be something 
more than a player and singer, de- 
termined that he should pursue his 
studies in Paris, where their cost 
would be small compared with the 
charges made by English teachers. 
Excellent instruction in harmony 
and counterpoint could be pro- 
cured there for about four shillings 
per lesson, at least as good as 
English teachers were charging 
from half-a-guinea to a guinea for. 
Apart from this consideration, both 
practical skill and genius in com- 
position were more quickly recog- 
nised and rewarded in Paris; and, 
again, his friends knew very well 
that, in the estimation of John Bull, 
the next best thing to being a 
foreign musician was to be edu- 
cated in music, or have achieved a 
musicai reputation, abroad. 

To Paris, therefore, young Balfe 
was sent. There he mastered both 
the French and Italian languages, 
increased his instrumental skill, be- 
came popular as a vocalist, and 
found his way into the best society, 
to which his artistic talent was the 
honourable passport ; where his free, 
light-hearted, joyous nature, his 
boyish impulsiveness, excellent con- 
versational accomplishments, to- 
gether with his witty and humor- 
ous sayings, and a fund of anec- 
dote, secured him hearty welcom- 
ing, more frequently as a guest, in 
even the highest circles, than as 
the professional artist. But, thus 
flattered, followed, and sought after, 
the young manof twenty-one drifted 
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from the sterner duties and more 
toilsome drudgery of his profes- 
sional ambition into a life of con- 
stant pleasure and enjoyment. His 
classic studies no longer advanced, 
although both in public and in the 
salons of the Faubourg St. Germain 
and the Chaussé d’Antin he ob- 
tained plenty of vocal and instru- 
mental practice. 

Amongst the friends he acquired 
was one who noted this with deep 
regret, and seriously remonstrated 
with him—the great Italian com- 
poser, the shrewd, money-loving, 
dinner- loving, lazy, cheerful maestro, 
Rossini. At a grand concert given 
by a fashionable duchess, over 
which the great master had pre- 
sided, he was so powerfully smitten 
with the idea of this young mu- 
sician’s wasted time and talent, 
that he sent for him to breakfast 
with him on the following morning, 
and then spoke with such eloquence 
and force on the subject, that Balfe 
was strongly moved, and a few days 
after fled from the temptations and 
gaiety of Paris to resume his inter- 
rupted studies more persistently 
and quietly in Italy. 

Rossini, content with the laurels 
he had won, had settled down to 
rest and be thankful; but Balfe’s 
laurels were still unwon, and there 
was between the two men that 
kind of sympathy which is often a 
strong bond of friendship. They 
had both risen from the ranks, for 
the father of Rossini was but an 
itinerant performer on the horn, 
and he had himself commenced 
the desperate battle of an obscure 
life when he was a little, hungry, 
friendless, ill-clad child seven years 
of age. 

Rossini had then been a resi- 
dent in Paris for some time, and 
his soirées were famous for both 
good feeding and good music. He 
no longer composed, pretending 
that he feared to place after his 
first great works, which he felt it 
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was impossible he could surpass, 
others which might be greatly in- 
ferior to them. ‘I have done 
enough,’ he would say with an 
expression of luxurious content 
and comfort; ‘my fame is secure, 
and I can afford to enjoy a good, 
long, fairly-earned holiday.’ The 
cause was more probably an indo- 
lent love of ease and enjoyment, 
with which work sadly interfered. 

But be that as it may have been, 
Balfe was wise enough to follow 
the great Italian master’s advice 
rather than his example ; and this 
proved a source of grateful feeling 
towards Rossini, which retained 
its strength to the close of his 
career. 

In Italy Balfe sought employ- 
ment by singing in the chorus at 
the opera, playing in the orchestra, 
conducting at concerts, and _per- 
forming violin solos, which rapidly 
advanced him in the estimation of 
a critical and appreciative public. 
His studies were, moreover, pur- 
sued with indefatigable ardour, 
and, by the production of his first 
opera / Rivali at Palermo, his 
name became known as that of a 
young composer of the most bril- 
liant promise. 

Again, however, his love of 
pleasure and excitement interven- 
ed, and, becoming the pet of 
Italian fashionable society, as he 
had been that of Parisian society, 
he frittered away much valuable 
time which should have been 
devoted to his art. It may have 
been to escape this Ganger that 
he once more fied from it and 
turned up in London in 1823, 
where he obtained an engagement 
as violinist in the orchestra of 
Drury Lane Theatre. 

To this stage of his career be- 
longs the following strange story : 

To give effect to some concerts 
of more than usual importance, 
the Drury Lane orchestra removed 
bodily to Vauxhall Gardens, and 
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conveyances being scarce and 
dear Balfe had to seek a quiet 
lodging in their immediate vicin- 
ity. It was evening, and darkness 
was closing in, when in a shabby 
by-street he found a shabby house 
with a card in the window an- 
nouncing a bedroom to let. The 
house had a poverty-stricken ap- 
pearance, but it was clean, and 
Balfe’s means were not then so 
large that he could afford to be scru- 
pulous. He applied the knocker, 
and was admitted. The landlady 
came out with a candle; a poor 
anxious-looking woman, who eyed 
him wistfully, and hesitatingly ad- 
mitted that ‘ Ye-e-es,’ she had a 
room to let. Could he see it? With 
evident reluctance she said faintly, 
* Ye-e-es,’ he could, but asked him 
to wait while she put it ‘a little 
straight.’ So he stood there in 
the dark, not altogether comfort- 
able, while she went up-stairs. 
There was something very strange 
about the woman. She seemed 
at once very eager to let the room 
and very reluctant to let it. 
What did this mean? 

While he was debating the ques- 
tion in his mind, half inclined to 
open the street-door and escape, 
the woman and the light reap- 
peared, ushered him up-stairs into 
an old panelled room, with a big 
bedstead in it and some few odd 
pieces ofold furniture. Neat,cheap, 
and clean as it was, and poor and 
tired as he was, Balfe took it, 
came home after the concert, and 
slept in it soundly enough. Rising 
in the morning, he prepared to go 
out, but before doing so curiosity 
prompted him to look into a cup- 
board before which a piece of 
furniture seemed to have been 
somewhat hastily placed, as if to 
prevent its being opened. 

Balfe had a horror of everything 
connected with death. On one 
occasion, when he and Fitz-Ball 
the dramatist were visiting the 
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study of Dr. King, the latter 
placed the former’s hat upon the 
skull of a complete skeleton that 
chanced to be in the room. The 
effect was grimly grotesque enough, 
but Bulfe only regarded it with 
great horror, and directly he 
reached home hastily gave the 
hat (a new one) to his servant, 
saying he could never wear it 
again. 

You may imagine, then, the 
young man’s horror when, peering 
into this closet, he found it con- 
cealed the dead body of an old 
woman, that had been removed 
from the bed on which he had 
slept while he was waiting down- 
stairs in the dark on the previous 
evening. It was that of a relative 
of the landlady, whose reluctance 
to disturb the corpse and counter- 
reluctance to lose a lodger origin- 
ated the strange air Balfe had 
noticed with such vague uneasi- 
ness. 

It was during a second and 
later visit to England that Balfe 
was engaged upon his famous 
opera Zhe Siege of Rochelle, which 
was produced at Drury Lane 
Theatre in October 1835, and 
achieved an immediate success. 
Composed in the modern Italian 
style, without enough imitation 
to weaken its claims to origin- 
ality, it delighted both the public 
and the press, the former crowd- 
ing the house night after night to 
listen to it, the latter joining in 
one loud long-continued outburst 
of triumphant applause and con- 
gratulation. Alfred Bunn, the 
lessee of Drury Lane, who had 
been wofully full of despairing 
complaints about his royal and 
national theatre, abusing public 
players and Parliament one after 
the other as the source of his 
non-success, was raised to the very 
pinnacle of delight, and one of the 
papers suggested that Zhe Siege of 
Rochelle ought to be altered to 
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The Siege of Drury Laie, so vast 
were the crowds that nightly strug- 
gled to force their way within its 
portals. Mr. H. J. St. Leger has 
recorded that at dinner-time on 
the day of the opera’s production 
Balfe was called upon to compose 
sixteen bars of additional music to 
give the carpenters time to set 
one scene before that preceding 
it ended. 

Bunn, speaking of Balfe and this 
opera, wrote in his curious book 
called Zhe Stage, with that charac- 
teristically lofty tone of patronage 
and selfimportance of which J/r. 
Punch was so fond of making fun : 
‘I had this season the pleasure of 
introducing to an English public 
a young man of great musical 
attainments, which, I conceived, 
were not destined “to blush un- 
seen and waste their sweetness on 
the desert air,” and I was deter- 
mined, at all events, to test my 
own opinion by that of the public. 
Mr. Balfe, when I was stage-man- 
ager of Drury Lane in 1823, was a 
humble member of the orchestra; 
“in coarse and homely phraseo- 
logy,” a fiddler; and when intro- 
duced to me in the summer of 
1835, his name and his fame (then 
become entirely Continental) were 
new to me. The beauties of the 
first work he was desirous of 
bringing out were admitted by 
many able judges of music, and 
strenuously impressed upon me by 
Mr. Cooke (Tom for fear of a 
mistake). Zhe Siege of Rochelle 
was accordingly produced, and its 
success verified every judgment 
that had been delivered upon its 
merits. Thoughnot calculated itself 
to be highly attractive, it had the 
good fortune to be linked to Z%e 
Jewess, and thus ran seventy nights 
the first season.’ The receipts of 
Drury Lane from the date of its 
appearance averaged over 2000/. 
perweek. Mr. Balfe, however, had de- 
tractors, and they were chiefly rivals. 
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Some said he had stolen every 
note of his ‘new’ opera from 
Ricci’s Clara di Rosenberg, although 
on this opera’s being soon after 
introduced by Mr. Mitchell’s Italian 
buffo company, they were com- 
pelled to admit, to quote Mr. Bunn, 
(Malibran used to call him Good 
Friday because he was such ‘a hot 
cross Bunn’), that ‘ there were not 
half a dozen bars in the two operas 
that bore the slightest resemblance 
to each other.’ 

Thackeray visiting Drury Lane, 
and sitting in Plauche’s box, hastily 
made a rough sketch of Balfe in 
his costume as he played and sang 
in his first great opera. It will be 
found on page 241 of Planché’s 
Recollections and Reflections. The 
portrait is of course only a cari- 
cature, but it provoked great 
amusement, and was admitted to 
have caught the general appearance 
and action of the composer with 
wonderful fidelity. Zhe /ewess 
Bunn speaks of was a three-act 
drama written by Planché, for 
which Macready was engaged, but 
in which he refused to appear. 
It was produced on the 16th of 
November, afier Balfe’s opera. 

The words of Zhe Siege of Ro- 
chell: were written by Fitz-Ball, who 
speaks rapturously of it as ‘my 
opera,’ and mentioning ‘ the cram 
there was, the fashion, the delicious 
music, the enthusiastic applause, 
the double encores,’ adds, ‘ Never 
had I witnessed anything like it.’ 
‘Vive le Roi! ‘To the early beams 
of morning,” and “‘ When I beheld 
the anchor weighed,” won especial 
marks of approbation, and had an 
immense sale at the publishers, 
then Addison and Beale in Regent- 
street. The applause was so 
unanimous, so really applause—for 
those who understand it can always 
tell the real approval from the c/a- 
qguer—no knocking behind slips 
from box-keepers,—so carried away 
were even persons of the highest 
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consequence by the enthusiasm 
created by this beautiful music 
(thought by many still to be 
Balfe's best composition) that peo- 
ple bent over and nearly threw 
themselves from the side boxes 
next to the orchestra, to congratu- 
late and shake hands with the 
young composer. They crowned 
him with a wreath of flowers, 
and I question if, amid all the 
numerous and brilliant successes 
of this great artist (Balfe), he 
ever felt such a delighted heart 
as on the first night of Zhe Siege of 
Rochelle.’ 


The first state visit to the 
theatre paid by our honoured 
Queen was when she went to 


Drury Lane, and Balfe’s new opera 
was performed by her Majesty’s 
special desire. A well-known paint- 
ing by Paris represents the young 
Queen witnessing this opera from 
her box. 

From that time forth the success 
of Balfe was confirmed. Commis- 
sion flowed in upon him like a 
river that had burst its bounds; 
letters of inquiry and invitation, of 
congratulation and patronage, came 
in heaps by every post. His time 
was divided between his pianoforte, 
his desk, and the theatre ; his hours 
of sleep were shortened, the music 
publishers besieged him, and the 
temptation to make a large and 
rapid fortune by slight and hasty 
work, rather than a smaller one by 
productions resulting from greater 
thought, labour, and study, was, 
perhaps, too strong to be resisted 
—it often is. 

In June 1836 appeared Ze 
Maid of Artois, the bare announce- 
ment of which, coupled with the 
promise of Malibran’s appearance 
in it, created an immense sensa- 
tion. This opera also, although 
inferior to the first, was received 
with the greatest delight and en- 
thusiasm. Special praise was 
awarded to Malibran’s aria, ‘ With 
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rapture dwelling,’ of which an 
amusing anecdote is told. The 
present rondo finale did not ap- 
pear originally, but was added 
as an improvement upon the first, 
the notes of the new air having 
suggested themselves to Balfe as 
he lay awake thinking of it in the 
middle of the night. He com- 
mitted them to paper, and by eight 
o’clock in the morning, as Mr. 
Kenney tells, Balfe, all impatience, 
reached Conduit-street, where Ma- 
libranand her husband then resided. 
De Beriot was practising on his 
violin, his wife was in bed and 
asleep in her carefully-darkened 
room. Balfe played the new air 
to him, and he was delighted. 
Malibran was awakened and refused 
to rise. The old rondo was, she 
said, in every way satisfactory, and 
not to be improved. In vain her 
husband urged her to rise, and 
lauded the superiority of the new 
rondo. She was obstinate, and not 
to be convinced. But De Beriot 
was determined. Since the moun- 
tain would not come, &c. (you 
know the old, old saying). Between 
them Balfe and De Beriot carried 
up-stairs, from the drawing-room 
into the lady’s bed-chamber, a 
small cottage piano. The window 
shutters and curtains were thrown 
open; the bed-curtains drawn 
aside, despite the great vocalist’s 
angry and indignant protests ; 
and amidst her vehement utter- 
ance the air was commenced, 
and she was compelled to listen. 
It conquered, and she gave in her 
adherence with as much eager glee 
as she had just before expressed 
indignant anger. 

This was the air Balfe heard the 
Grand Duchess Constantine w/ist- 
ding so charmingly when he was 
the guest of the Russian Emperor 
at St. Petersburg. 

Malibran herself suggested at 
rehearsal another alteration. The 
scene in which that poor thin 
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ballad air, ‘Yon sun o’er the 
mountains,’ occurs, was originally 
a dark one, and the line ran, ‘ Yon 
moon o'er the mountains.’ She ob- 
jected to sing in the dark, and the 
alteration was made in_ conse- 
quence. So says Crowest in his 
entertaining and pleasant volumes, 
Musical Anecdotes, and adds, 
‘Even this did not answer, where- 
upon the offending ballad was re- 
moved in foto, without either dis- 
paragement to the work or any 
visible prejudice to the theatre 
exchequer.’ 

Fitz-Ball, speaking of the com- 
poser at this stage of his career, 
says, ‘ Balfe and his excellent wife, 
his dear Lina, as he always so af- 
fectionately called her, came to 
see us very often, and a most joy- 
ous companion was then the sunny 
and radiant Michael Balfe.’ 

‘- It would obviously be impos- 
sible, within the scope of a short 
magazine article, to trace the great 
composer's various productions 
and recall the many amusing, in- 
teresting, and suggestive anec- 
dotes connected with them. We 
must make a big jump, and 
behold him nearing his end. 
We see him the most popu- 
lar composer of his day, the 
favourite of society, the com- 
panion of kings, emperors, and 
princes, crowned and uncrown- 
ed, at home, abroad, everywhere 
flattered, esteemed, and honoured ; 
now distracted by the prolific cares, 
annoyances, and perplexities of 
theatrical management, now at play 
amongst his children, and later on 
his grandchildren, as light of heart 
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and merry of voice as ever, a child 
with children, happy in the society 
of his talented Hungarian wife, 
proud of his happily and honour- 
ably married daughters, fond of his 
charming home in Herefordshire, 
which it was his delight to improve 
and adorn. But now and then sit- 
ting down alone and thinking. with 
a sigh, of the past, growing dull and 
depressed as he mused, in a fever- 
ish, restless, dissatisfied way, of all 
he had done, and dreamed of 
greater things to be done. 

Writing to a friend, he said: 

‘If God only gives me another 
chance I will create a second and 
greater reputation. I am up early 
in the morning revising, correcting, 
and reinstrumenting Zhe Bohemian 
Girl, trying to perfect old ideas, 
giving my work the benefit of 
matured judgment. I intend to 
work very hard, and seriously try 
to retrieve much lost time, if life 
be granted me. Auber has attain- 
ed the ripe age of eighty, so I am 
hopeful; my mind is still fresh and 
young, and my health is improving 
daily.’ 

But, despite that sanguine view 
of the future, even at that time his 
deadly foe, hereditary disease—a 
chest disease—was creeping on. 
Many of his finest works were pro- 
duced in the midst of pain and 
suffering, and in his sixty-third year 
he died, his last work—that to 
which he had lovingly devoted the 
greatest care and study, in the 
labour of which he found that huge 
delight which physicked pain—ZJ/ 
Talismano, remaining locked up in 
his desk unfinished. 
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CHAPTER I. 
A CITY OF GHOSTS. 


A SPRING day in London. A sky 
of dappled blue stretching over 
miles of shining roof and spire and 
gable, and sunlight making even 
bricks and mortar beautiful. The 
busy postman treads with unaccus- 
tomed briskness on his round, the 
stately tread of the majestic police- 
man seems torouse agayerechothan 
ordinary, the shrill whistle of the 
passing street-boy is instinct with 
the universal joy which accom- 
panies the return of summer, even 
in London. There are few mis- 
fortunes unmixed with some ame- 
lioration, and a fine day in London 
is all the more beautiful because 
it comes so rarely. And the par- 
ticular day on which my story 
opens was as fair a one as ever 
shone upon our gloomy shores. 
Swallow and sparrow, still in the 
first delirious joy of their honey- 
moon, twittered from roofand eaves, 
and even the murmur of traffic 
sounded pleasant on the May 
breeze. 

Mr. Walter Purdon, to whom I 
introduce the reader at the moment 
of his issuing from the gates of the 
Charing Cross Station, though a 
native of the city whose pavement 
he now treads, has been for the 
last twenty years a stranger to it. 
Twenty years is a long time, and 
would be a long time still, even in 
the life of an older man than he. 
But he takes his way from the 
station-gates with as assured a face 
and step as if during all that time 


he had walked the flags of the 
Strand daily. He goes across 
Trafalgar-square, and threads the 
Seven Dials by St. Martin’s-lane, 
following his steady course down 
Tottenham-court-road and the 
Hampstead-road, until he comes 
to Mornington-crescent, up which 
he goes and turns into Albert- 
street. Here his step becomes 
slower, and he wanders on with 
thoughtful face, glancing from right 
to left with silent recognition and 
moving more slowly every minute, 
until he comes opposite No. 32. 
Here he pauses and surveys the 
house, in nowise different, perhaps, 
to the eye of the casual observer 
from the hundred other tenements 
which line the way. But not so it 
seems to him, for his eyes moisten 
as they survey it, and his lips trem- 
ble as they murmur a name. 

The door of No. 32 opens and 
shuts, and a light step comes down 
the narrow garden- path. The 
traveller starts back, trembling, as 
he sees the face of the new-comer. 
A slight girlish figure, clad in a 
rerviceable dress, well worn but 
decent still, a delicate pale face, 
the large eyes full of a pensive 
sorrow. She goes by him, with a 
wondering glance as their eyes 
meet, and he turns quickly and 
watches her out of sight, the won- 
der growing in his face the while. 
He turns again and renews his 
inspection of the house. There 
is a card in the fanlight above the 
door, and he walks up the garden- 
path and rings. Being admitted, 
he becomes, after five minutes’ 
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colloquy with the landlady, the 
recognised temporary inhabitant 
of the first floor. 

‘A healthy neighbourhood,’ he 
remarks, internally casting about 
for a chance to introduce some 
subject which troubles him. 

‘Very, sir! responds the land- 
lady. 

‘ Have you been here long, may 
I ask ?” 

‘Three years last Christmas,’ 
the landlady answers. 

‘I met a lady in the garden,’ 
said Purdon, with some little hesi- 
tation, ‘ whose face seemed familiar 
to me, though I can’t recollect 
where I have met her.’ 

‘Miss Barton, I suppose, sir. 
Yes, she has been with me for the 
last two years. A very nice young 
lady, sir. But I think you said you 
had passed all your time abroad ?” 

* Yes ; in Germany.’ 

‘ Then [ don’t see how you could 
have met her; for it so happens 
that only the other day she told 
me that she had never been out of 
London in her life.’ 

‘A fancy, I suppose. Every one 
has his double somewhere, accord- 
ing to the proverb, and she may 
be like somebody else I have met. 
Let me have dinner as soon as 
possible, if you please.’ 

He took his seat beside the win- 
dow, and eagerly scanned each 
passing face, but without again 
perceiving the object of his search. 
Dinner came presently and was 
despatched, though its progress 
was broken by one or two excur- 
sions to the window, oecasioned 
by steps upon the garden-walk, 
only to find that ‘his heart had 
beat high’ for the grocer or the 
butcher’s boy. Dinner and the 
post-prandial pipe finished and 
the object of his interest not re- 
turned, he wandered out in the 
cool of the evening, and, after 
much circuitous wandering, found 
himself in the bar of a little coun- 
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trified-looking inn, in the neigh- 
hood of Hampstead Heath. 

‘ Billiard-room upstairs, sir,’ said 
the landlady, as he stood despatch- 
ing a glass of beer. 

The only other occupant of the 
bar was a young man, who had 
regarded his entrance with any- 
thing but favour, and coupling this 
with the circumstance of the land- 
lady wearing a widow's cap, Pur- 
don perceived the ulterior reason 
of her remark, and made his way 
up-stairs. The marker, a puffy 
and unwholesome -looking man, 
was playing a game with a gentle- 
man whose fancifulness of costume 
and peculiarity of idiom left but 
little doubt of his chosen occupa- 
tion. A second gentleman, seated 
at a side-table, watched the game 
with painful interest. 

‘Ninety-seven all,’ said the 
marker’s adversary. ‘Get your 
plate ready, Major.’ 

Purdon took his seat beside the 
person so addressed, and availed 
himseif of his neighbour's close 
attention to the game to examine 
his appearance. He was an elder- 
ly man, who might have been 
either older or younger than his 
looks, according as the beholder 
chose to construe the lines which 
crossed his face. It had been a 
handsome face once, and was so 
still when not seen too close ; and 
it was as evident as it could be 
that it had once been the face of 
a gentleman, and probably of a 
soldier. The body which sup- 
ported it was still wiry and athletic, 
though somewhat shrunken from 
its fair proportions. His dress was 
sadly typical of its occupant. 
Originally good in material and 
fashionable in cut, it was warped 
and wrinkled by long wear, white 
at the seams and suspiciously shiny 
in places. What litle linen re 
mained visible was of a dingy 
yellow, which testified to its long 
service. The Major carried a 
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little cane, decorated with a faded 
silken tassel of bygone fashion, 
and the hand that held it trembled 
with a senile tremor, and the hand 
that smoothed the gray drooping 
moustache above the bristly chin 
gieamed wetly in the gaslight. 

‘Missed him! exclaimed the 
horsey gentleman, with an unre- 
cordable anathema. ‘Bust me if 
I hadn’t ought to be biled!’ 

The marker, with a business-like 
air, rammed the red home into a 
corner pocket, and replaced it on 
the spot. 

‘Here y’are!’ said the horsey 
man, flinging a shilling on to the 
table. ‘Takeit. You won't hev’ 
it long, that’s one comfort. There 
you are, Major.’ 

‘ Give you a level half-crown on 
the next, sir,’ said the Major, toy- 
ing with the shilling. The hand 
that stroked his moustache was wet 
no longer, and the little cane was 
agitated by a nervous triumph. 

‘Done with you,’ said the horsey 
man. ‘ Now, Bloater, break off.’ 

Thus adjured, the marker gave 
the customary miss, and the game 
proceeded. The potboy appear- 
ing, demanding orders, the Major 
bespoke a plate of cold beef and a 
glass of brandy-and-water, and be- 
took himself to the consumption 
of those viands, watching the game 
meanwhile. It went, almost from 
the first, against the marker; and 
the horsey man’s score mounted 
with terrific rapidity, the balls re- 
maining obstinately deaf to his 
opponent’s vigorous appeals to 
them to run a little more in his 
favour. The Major had begun his 
meal with an appetite which pro- 
mised a speedy disappearance of 
its materials ; but as the game went 
on the knife and fork fell from his 
irresolute hands, and his face faded 
to a deadly pallor. His secret 
was so easily read, and his silent 
horror so urgent and _ terrible, 
that Purdon, seeing the players 
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too intent upon their game to no- 
tice any outside circumstances, 
slipped half-a-crown cautiously 
along the table until it touched 
the hand that grasped it with a 
convulsive tremor. The damp 
fingers closed upon the coin, and 
one swift glance of gratitude re- 
warded the unexpected gift. The 
Major gulped down the brandy-and- 
water, and resumed his interrupted 
meal, It never rains but it pours, 
and, true to the proverb, the 
Major’s luck took a turn. The 
marker came up hand over hand, 
caught and passed his opponent, 
and went out with an uninterrupted 
break of over sixty. 

‘Aha! said the Major jauntily. 
‘I will trouble you, sir, for half-a- 
crown. Will you take a drink, 
marker? I really do not think that 
I could have surpassed that break 
in my own best days. It was gor- 
geous, sir, gorgeous.’ 

The horsey gentleman, having 
relieved his overburdened soul 
with idiom, paid his bets and ‘ the 
table,’ and took his departure, with 
threats of speedy vengeance. Pur- 
don, refusing the marker’s offer of 
a game, went down-stairs and out 
into the street, followed by the 
Major. 

‘Sir,’ said the Major, as he over- 
took him, ‘permit me a luxury— 
permit me, sir, to take the hand of 
a gentleman.’ 

Purdon extended his hand, 
which the Major grasped with effu- 
sion. 

‘If I knew how to thank you, 
sir, I would attempt to do it,’ said 
the Major, with real enough grati- 
tude in his moistened eyes and 
trembling voice. 

‘No thanks are necessary,’ said 
Purdon. 

‘Pardon me. Let me beg of 
you not to underrate your own 
delicate generosity. I am ashamed 
of having been its object’ (he 
made no effort to repay the half- 
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crown, dicen entendu), ‘but I can 
appreciate it, sir, I can appreciate 
it.’ 

‘You have been a soldier, sir? 
said Purdon, desirous of changing 
the subject. 

*I have.’ He drew himself up, 
inflating his chest. ‘I have; I 
have served her Britannic Majesty 
for many years, at home and 
abroad, and—as some have been 
kind enough to say—with credit, 
sir, with credit. And I may say, 
sir, in words with which you are 
probably familiar, that if I had 
served my God with half the zeal 
with which I have served my 
country, my present circumstances 
would have been different.’ 

His indignation might have 
been causeless, but it was real 
enough, that was easy to see. 

‘Sir,’ he continued, ‘ gratitude 
is the virtue of gentlemen, and the 
race is almost extinct. It is not 
among our rulers—among the so- 
called upper classes of the present 
day—that it is to be found. The 
upper classes are not composed of 
gentlemen. Our baronets are 
cotton-spinners, our peers are suc- 
cessful traders, our M.P.s are Jew 
usurers and Stock Exchange men. 
The merits of those men who have 
made England what it is are for- 
gotten and ignored ; and I, who 
fought with Outram and Havelock, 
am reduced to accepting eleemo- 
synary aid from chance acquaint- 
ances.’ 

Purdon’s_ half-crown clinked 
against the horsey gentleman’s as 
he walked rapidly on. 

‘The country is lost, sir, lost, as 
every country must be which neg- 
lects its gentlemen. There are not 
many left to neglect. We are few, 
sir, we are few, and are daily be- 
coming fewer. I am glad to have 
found evidence of the existence of 
one more of the race, though its 
chances of perpetuation are gone, 
utterly and irretrievably gone.’ 
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He marched on in silence for 
some little time, and presently 
began again, 

‘I have had my day, sir, and it 
was a good day while it lasted ; 
and I suppose I should be con- 
tented to remember it, though 
other rulers have arisen who know 
not Joseph. Joe has had his day, 
sir, and enjoyed it.’ 

They had long since left Hamp- 
stead behind, and were well into 
the town again, and still the 
broken man continued to pour out 
his wrath against the present and 
his praises of the past. Purdon 
walked beside him, sometimes lis- 
tening, and sometimes letting his 
thoughts roam whither they would. 
His companion needed no encour- 
agement to continue his jeremiad, 
but flowed on, contented by his 
occasional ay and no, until they 
paused at the corner of a street 
which led off into a congeries of 
small and malodorous byways. 

‘We part here, I think,’ said 
the Major. ‘ Might I ask one 
final favour ?” 

‘Certainly,’ said Purdon, won- 
dering what was coming now. 

‘I should like, sir, to know by 
what name I may remember a 
gentleman to whom I owe so deli- 
cate a kindness.’ 

‘My name is Walter Purdon,’ 
wishing, he hardly knew why, that 
his new acquaintance had asked 
almost any other question. 

The Major gave a perceptible 
start, but recovered himself. At 
that moment a shambling figure, 
clad in fluttering rags, paused 
beside them. 

‘O Richard,’ said the Major, 
‘it is you! A faithful attendant, 
humble, but worthy,’ he explained 
to Purdon. ‘Did you take the 
note, Richard ? 

* Yes, Major, I took it.’ 

‘And what was the answer?” 

‘Warn’t at ’ome; but he wor, 
’cos I heard ‘im. There was a 
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party. I see plates and dishes in 
the ’all, an’ champagne an’ ’ock, 
an’ silvyoor plate.’ 

‘An old comrade in arms, sir,’ 
explained the Major, ‘to whom I 
applied for temporary assistance. 
Another sign, sir, of the decadence 
of the times.’ (It is doubtful to 
which he applied the remark— 
to his application, or its result.) 
‘Thank you, Richard; that will 
do. You may go, Richard.’ 

The scarecrow took his sham- 
bling departure. 

‘I will not detain you,’ said the 
Major. ‘ Permit me again to thank 
you—to assure you of my eternal 
gratitude. Any service which I 
may be able to perform for you I 
will readily undertake. I have no 
card unfortunately, but my name 
is Fortescue, and my address is 
No. 80 Segar-street. Be kind 
enough to ask for A/r. Fortescue. 
I have dropped the Major. Why 
should I cling to the shadow of 
dignity when its reality is long 
since gone ?” 

‘Why, indeed ?” 

* What does it all mean?’ asked 
Purdon of himself, when the Major 
had disappeared. ‘I know him 
too! A city of ghosts !’ 


CHAPTER II. 
FOUND. 


PuRpDOon’s interest in his fellow- 
loiger did not decrease, and was 
fed by many circumstances. He 
was a frequent visitor to the library 
of the British Museum, and seldom 
went there without seeing her. 
She always occupied the same 
seat, which she never left from the 
first opening of the doors in the 
morning until their closing at night, 
during the whole of which time 
she worked with the same unvary- 
ing assiduity. Purdon was a soli- 
tary man, who neither had nor 
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sought many acquaintances in 
London. One of his few recrea- 
tions was to stroll in the evening 
in the Regent’s Park, contiguous to 
his lodgings; and here, too, he 
frequently saw her, generally alone, 
but occasionally accompanied by 
a young man. Purdon loathed 
the said young man, without any 
apparent reason, as he confessed 
to himself. For some time their 
acquaintance was limited to a 
salute, supplemented occasionally 
by some commonplace remark. But 
one day, as he was standing at the 
central desk at the Museum Library 
waiting for the return of his tickets, 
the young lady timidly approached 
him, with an evident desire to 
accost him combated by shyness. 
The desire was so evident that he 
felt impelled to assist her, and 
accordingly broke the ice by in- 
quiring if he could be of any ser- 
vice to her. 

‘I hope I am not troubling you 
too much,’ she said, ‘ but I can’t 
see anybody I know who could 
help me.’ 

Purdon expressed his willing- 
ness to be of use, and accompanied 
Miss Barton to her seat. The 
difficulty proved to be a passage in 
German, of which the gist was 
necessary to her, but with which 
her linguistic accomplishments 
were unable tocope. Purdon fur- 
nished her with the rendering, and 
was rewarded by an amount of 
gratitude which made him rather 
sorrowful when he thought of it 
afterwards. 

‘ The poor girl can’t have known 
much kindness in her life,’ he 
thought, ‘ for so small a thing as 
that to touch her so.’ 

This was not the only occa- 
sion on which his knowledge was 
useful to her, and their acquaint- 
ance ripened rapidly. The occa- 
sional society of a beautiful and 
intelligent young woman—and 
Miss Barton was both—is always 
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pleasant to a man of Purdon’s age ; 
and to him, circumstanced as he 
was, and gifted with a retiring dis- 
position, which militated against 
the increase of his circle of ac- 
quaintance, his meetings with her 
were particularly pleasant, and 
stood out from the desert of petty 
and commonplace details of his 
solitary life like veritable oases. 
Little by little, unaided by any 
effort of his own, her life-story 
came out—a detail here, a circum- 
stance there—told in her candid 
fashion, as their friendship thick- 
ened. She was anorphan' Her 
mother had died while she was 
yet achild. Ofher father she had 
but the dimmest recollections, and 
was ignorant even of his profes- 
sion. Her mother had always 
manifested a peculiar reluctance 
to enter into any details concerning 
him, and tears had been her only 
reply to any childish inquiries her 
daughter had ever made on the 
topic. The spirit of confidence is 
very contagious, and Purdon was 
hardly more reticent than Miss 
Barton. 

‘Do you remember,’ she asked 
him one day, ‘the first time we saw 
each other at the gate? What made 
you look at me so peculiarly? I 
have often seen the same expres- 
sion in your face since.’ 

‘Yes; you startled me.’ 

‘Startled you? How?’ 

‘I thought, for a moment, that 
you were my mother,’ he answered 
simply, and quite oblivious of a 
certain gaucherie in the declara- 
tion. Asmile crossed the gravity 
of his companion’s face, and was 
answered in his own. 

‘That doesn’t sound like a com- 
pliment, does it? he went on. 
‘But my mother, when last I saw 
her, was not much older than you 
are now. And I was thinking of 
her, too, at the minute. My last 
moment with her was passed in 
the room which is my sitting-room, 
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and was her bedroom. I can re- 
member every circumstance of that 
day, the most sorrowful in my life 
—how my mother clung to me, 
sobbing and crying, and how my 
father tore me away from her. I[ 
was only four years old at the time, 
and had never been a mile away 
from home before. You may 
guess how plainly I remember 
everything that happened. I had 
never passed over the road before 
or since, and yet I walked straight 
from Charing Cross to Albert- 
street, when [ landed, without a 
single mistake. I can’t tell you 
how glad I was to find the very 
rooms we lived in free.’ 

‘Why were you sent away ?” 

‘Heaven knows! Young as I 
was, and guiltless of any wrong 
against him, my father always 
hated me. I can’t remember a 
single kind word I ever received 
from him. He could not bear to 
see my mother touch me, or hear 
her speak to me. Her greatest 
grief—and she had rmany—was his 
treatment of me; and Heaven 
knows I dreaded his harshness 
more for her sake than my own.’ 

‘And you have never seen her 
since ?” 

‘Never; nor heard of her. 
Whether she is alive or dead I do 
not know. I may have sisters and 
brothers of whom I never heard, 
and whom I should not know if I 
met them. After the first term at 
the schocl to which I was sent no 
payments were made for me ; and 
I might have starved in the streets 
had not dear old Herr Schmidt, 
one of the professors, taken a fancy 
tome. He was childless, and he 
adopted me, and, when he died, 
left me all he was worth—not 
much, but enough to enable me to 
lead my own life in my own way. 
Since my return I have done all I 
could to find my parents, but I 
have had no success. I have made 


one discovery—not a comforting 
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one. My father was a soldier, and 
received a pension from the War 
Office. I applied there for the ad- 
dress of Major Purdon. There 
was no such name on the books, 
so that it must have been an a/ias, 
and I have no right to the name 
I bear. But it is the name I have 
been known by all my life, and it 
it is not worth while to change it.’ 


‘Do I address Miss Barton ?” 

The girl turned quickly, and 
surveyed the speaker. An elderly 
man, tall and strongly built, but 
somewhat shrunken from his fair 
proportions, with a face which had 
been handsome once, and was so 
still, when not seen too closely. A 
man clad in shabby garments that 
had once been fashionable in cut 
and glossy in material, but which 
were so no longer. He had a 
ragged gray moustache, of military 
pattern, drooping over a chin 
which glistened with a silvery stub- 
ble. Hecarried a cane decorated 
with a little silken tassel of a by- 
gone fashion; and the hat which 
he lifted from his head, as he 
accosted her, was limp and greasy 
at the brim. 

‘That is my name,’ she an- 
swered. 

‘Might I request the pleasure 
of a moment’s conversation? One 
moment will suffice.’ 

She was a little frightened, as 
was natural. 

‘What do you wish to say? I 
do not know you.’ 

‘You do not know me? Look 
again.’ 

She obeyed, with a dawning 
terror in her face. 

‘No; I do not know you.’ 

‘Felicia !’ 

He came towards her, but the 
girl threw out her hands, as though 
repulsing him. He stopped, and, 
after a moment's fumbling search, 
produced a dingy handkerchief, 
with which he wiped his eyes. 
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‘ This is hard,’ he said, as though 
to himself, but in tones sufficiently 
loud to be heard by his companion. 
‘ This is hard, but I have no right 
to murmur.’ 

‘You frighten me,’ said the girl, 
and her face witnessed to the truth 
of the statement. ‘What do you 
want ? 

‘A daughter's love, Felicia!’ he 
answered, advancing, as if with 
sudden passion. 

She would have fallen had it 
not been for the timely aid of his 
arm. He placed her on a neigh- 
bouring seat, and stood above 
her, speaking eagerly and rapidly, 
though for some minutes his words 
hummed in her ears monotonous 


and meaningless. 


‘I know that I can spare you 
the recital of my sufferings. There 
is no need to wring your heart 
with the story. You are my 
daughter, and no such painful re- 
velations are needed to arouse 
your sympathies. When I tell 
you that my poverty has at last 
become so terrible as to prevail 
over my pride, and induce me to 
make this appeal to you, nothing 
more will be needed, Felicia. I 
am your father, and I am starving.’ 

The last clause was probably 
all she heard of his long oration— 
certainly all she distinctly compre- 
hended—but it was enough. She 
rose to her feet, though the blood 
which still surged in her eyes so 
blinded her that she could only 
dimly see the face of the speaker, 
or the path which stretched before 
her. The face she turned upon 
him was so white and scared that, 
for a moment, he half thought that 
the sudden shock had deranged her 
brain. As she moved to go, he 
laid a hand upon her arm. She 
looked at him again with an ex- 
pression in which dazed bewilder- 
ment was crossed by a dawning 
recognition. 

‘ Felicia, do you know me now ?” 
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The bewildered expression had 
gone, and in its place was one of 
mingled pity and repugnance. 

‘Yes; I know you. You are 
my father; and you are starving, 
you say, as my mother did, years 
ago, when I was a child.’ 

The words were simple and di- 
rect, and went home to as much of 
a heart as the broken wretch to 
whom they were spoken yet re- 
tained. The water sprang to his 
red-rimmed eyes, and the hand 
that dried them shook with a senile 
tremor. 

‘Felicia, have I deserved this? 
Was it my fault ?’ 

‘I do not know. I have heard 
her say it was. But you are my 
father, and you are starving.’ 

He stood with outstretched 
hands before her, dumbly plead- 
ing, with a piteous gesture, against 
the repetition of the words. 

‘Come,’ she said, and passed 
before him down the path, he fol- 
lowing. 

Without once looking back, she 
led the way to Albert-street. As 
they entered, Purdon passed them 
in the hall, on his way out. He 
stopped, and glanced from one to 
the other. The Major's face was 
a study of polite and unembar- 
rassed unconsciousness. Miss 
Barton glanced at him in passing, 
and saying simply, ‘ A friend,’ led 
the way to her own sitting-room on 
the ground-floor, followed by her 
companion. She spread the table 
with such food as her chiffonier 
contained, and placed upon it a 
carafe and a glass. The Major 
needed no further invitation, but 
fell to and ate, his furtive eyes 
meanwhile wandering about the 
limits of the room, and occasion- 
ally directing a swift glance to his 
companion’s face, as she sat with 
her eyes turned from him, watching 
the passers-by. 

Seasoned as he was to the en- 
durance of all those squalid little 
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miseries which are the inevitable 
accompaniments of such poverty 
as his, the Major was very ill at 
ease. Long after his ravenous 
appetite was satisfied he still kept 
up a pretence of being busied with 
the viands before him, dreading 
the moment when his daughter’s 
eyes should meet his own. He 
poured the liquid from the carafe 
into the glass, in the vague hope 
that it might be of a nature to sup- 
ply the courage he lacked ; but dis- 
covering it, as he had feared, to be 
nothing but water, betook himself 
again to his pretence of continuing 
his meal. Miss Barton never once 
looked towards him, but kept her 
eyes obstinately fixed upon the 
street without. Once or twice he 
endeavoured to address her, but 
seemed to have lost all power over 
his voice, until, with a vigorous 
effort, he broke through his em- 
barrassment. 

‘Have you nothing to say to 
me, Felicia ? 

‘ Very little,’ she answered, con- 
fronting him with a stony face. Had 
this man been any other than he 
was, there would have been no 
thought save of pity in her heart. 
But the softness of her nature was 
not strong enough to conquer the 
scorn, almost hatred, she felt for 
the man who had wrecked her 
mother’s life. ‘Very little, and 
that little is soon said. Suchhelp 
as I can give you, you shall have. 
Iam not rich, as you may see,’ she 
went on, with a motion of the hand 
to indicate her surroundings, only 
saved from the very grimness of 
poverty by a thousand evidences of 
cultured taste, displayed in trifles. 

The Major's eyes glistened as 
she produced a purse, and he ex- 
tended his hand with a _ half-un- 
conscious gesture. She dropped a 
sovereign into it, with so evident a 
reluctance for their hands to meet, 
that he shivered with a sudden 
sharp spasm of shame. 
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‘So long as I can afford it that 
sum shall be paid to you weekly. 
I have lived on less, and it is better 
than starvation. I will send it to 
you. I attach one condition to the 
arrangement, and I advise you to 
observe it. You must make no 
effort to see me again.’ 

The broken wretch dropped his 
head upon the table, and encircled 
it with his arm. She touched him 
lightly with her hand, with a sud- 
den pang of pity which effaced her 
scorn, and he broke into hysteric 
sobs that shook his wasted body 
like an ague-fit. The spasm passed, 
brief as it had been violent. 

‘Felicia, will you not try to for- 
get? Will you not try to love 
me?” 

‘I will try,’ she answered, in a 
voice unlike her own, ‘ to forgive 
you, as my mother did.’ 

He went out with bowed head 
and the shameful tears still wet 
upon his cheeks. He paused in 
the gloom of the street and wiped 
them away, and examined the coin 
still clenched in his moist hand. 
A glass of brandy, at the first 
public-house to which he came, 
restored to him the old swaggering 
sorrowful self-possession. 

‘A pound a week,’ he muttered, 
clinking the change as he walked 
briskly on, ‘and no such price to 
pay for the rest as I have had to 
pay for this: Not attempt to see 
you again? Comme vous voulez, 
mademe ma fille. Et monseigneur 
mon fils should be worth some- 
thing too.’ 


CHAPTER III. 
LOST. 


MENTION has been made of a 
certain young man who occasion- 
ally accompanied Miss Barton in 
her evening walks in the park, 
which formed almost the only re- 
creation that young lady allowed 
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herself. It has also been recorded 
that Mr. Purdon’s feelings towards 
the youth in question were the re- 
verse of friendly or admiring, and 
that he decidedly objected to his 
presence during the evening ram- 
bles already alluded to. Person- 
ally, the young fellow was by no 
means objectionable. In figure 
he was rather below the middle 
height and slightly built, though 
not devoid of promise of future 
strength in the fulness of man- 
hood. His face had that peculiar 
pallor which results from a seden- 
tary occupation and continual and 
wearing brain-work. The face was 
well formed and handsome, in spite 
of the expression of jaded smart- 
ness which it, in common with so 
many thousand other faces whose 
owners are subjected to the daily 
grinding struggle of existence in 
this great city, had acquired. Miss 
Barton, candid enough on all other 
points, had seemed rather to avoid 
Purdon’s queries respecting the 
young fellow, and he, of course, 
forbore to press the subject. Little 
by littie his appearances on the 
scene had become fewer, and Pur- 
don was not sorry to miss him. 
One evening, as the latter was 
walking upon the bridge which 
leads to Gloucester Gate, he saw, 
standing just within the outer gate 
of the park, the figures of Miss 
Barton and Mr. John Marston, 
the young man in question, appa- 
rently engaged in earnest conver- 
sation. Almost at the instant he 
caught sight of them, Miss Barton 
left her companion, who came 
slowly towards Purdon, his eyes 
bent upon the ground. The park 
was filled with its customary even- 
ing crowd, but the bridge and its 
approaches were almost entirely 
deserted. At the sound of Pur- 
don’s footsteps Marston raised his 
head, and, perceiving him, paused 
for a moment, as if undecided 
whether to retreat or advance, and 
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then came on with an air of sud- 
den resolution. 

* May I ask for a few words with 
you?’ he inquired, with no other 
answer to Purdon’s greeting. 

‘Certainly. Can I be of any 
service to you?” 

Marston turned and leant his 
elbows on the coping of the bridge, 
looking down the long vista of 
shade-chequered water. Purdon, 
looking at him, saw that his face 
was paler than usual, and that the 
large eyes had a peculiar expres- 
sion of set and serious resolve. 

‘I have been thinking,’ said Mar- 
ston, with his face still averted and 
speaking slowly, ‘ for some time of 
what I have to say to you, and 
have wondered a good deal as to 
the manner in which I should ap- 
proach the subject.’ 

He spoke with that peculiar care 
for the correct pronunciation and 
choice of every syllable and word 
which is often noticeable in the 
speech of a self-educated man. 

‘ Little as we have seen of each 
other,’ he went on after a short 
pause, ‘I have no doubt that you 
are as well aware of my feelings 
towards Miss Barton as I am of 
yours.’ 

Purdon took advantage of his 
pausing at this point to ask, 

‘Is it necessary that her name 
should be mentioned between us?’ 

‘Indispensable ; since it is of 
her I speak. Mr. Purdon, you are 
a gentleman ?” 

‘I hope so,’ answered Purdon 
simply. ‘It is my desire at least 
to merit the name.’ 

‘Is it the act of a gentleman,’ 
asked Marston, turning towards 
him, ‘to come between two people 
who love each other, to change 
affection for dislike, to substitute 
contemptuous pity for respect?” 

‘I should say that it was not. 
Why do you ask the question ?’ 

* Because, knowingly or not, Mr. 
Purdon, that has been your act. 
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I knew and loved Felicia before 
you came between us. I love her 
still, but her affection for me is 
going. I can see it, and am pow- 
erless to retain it. How is it pos- 
sible, I ask myself a hundred times 
a day, for such a man as me to 
fight on level terms with such a one 
as you for such a prize? There is 
no particular in which a contrast 
between us would not tell utterly 
against me. You are a gentleman, 
with those manners and accom- 
plishments which women prize, as 
I think, naturally enough, beyond 
their value. You can offer to the 
woman of your choice the induce- 
ments of art and comfort; I have 
nothing to set before her except a 
life of unremitting toil and care, 
such as it is my fate to lead. I 
have taught my vanity this bitter 
lesson—that between us there can 
be no conflict, and that if you per- 
severe I must retire. I have taught 
my heart a bitterer lesson still— 
that it will be for the best that I 
should relinquish the prize I once 
held sure, if I can only be certain 
that your affection is equal to my 
own. I would drain the last drop 
from my veins to save Aer from a 
moment’s pain. Would you do 
the same? You are my superior 
in allelse. Are you my superior 
in this? Iask you to answer; and, 
as God hears you, to answer truly. 
Do you love her as / love her? 
Would you die for her, as 7 would 
die for her?’ 

More thoughts than I have lan- 
guage to express or you would care 
to read passed through Walter Pur- 
don’s brain as he heard this strange 
address, and saw, as if revealed by 
a lightning flash, the ocean of con- 
tending passions in the heart it 
laid bare. The humility and egot- 
ism, the passion and tenderness, 
the heroism and cowardice of the 
avowal and appeal were terrible to 
see, and as real, beyond all doubt, 
as they were terrible. For the 
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hand which Marston laid upon his 
own was ice, and his eyes were 
fire, and his voice was vocal flame. 

Thought is quick, and in that 
instant Purdon lived out two lives. 
He knew himself and the extent 
of his love, and he knew that it 
was no such absorbing and fiery 
passion as that which tore the heart 
of the man who stood before him. 
He had been schooled to sorrow 
and disappointment, and knew his 
power to bear them. But he be- 
lieved that such a reversal of his 
companion’s hopes would be the 
death-blow to all that was good in 
that fiery nature; and on that be- 
lief he spoke. 

‘You are wrong in fancying me 
your rival. I hope you are wrong 
in fancying yourself to have a rival 
atall. In any case you have no- 
thing to fear from me, even if I 
granted the overwhelming superi- 
ority you credit me with.’ 

‘I am a brute and a fool!’ cried 
Marston passionately. ‘You do 
love her; and it is I who am com- 
ing between you now. My God, 
why was I born! I know that you 
love her. How could you be near 
her and not love her? It is not 
in human nature. She was cre- 
ated to be loved.’ 

He turned on Purdon again with 
another swift change of passion. 

‘I cannot, trifle with myself or 
you. Do you speak the truth in 
what you have said? Think! It 
is your last chance.’ 

‘I have no feeling towards Miss 
Barton but that of a friendly and 
admiring interest. You need fear 
no rivalry from me.’ 

Marston looked at him keenly 
while he spoke, and Purdon knew 
that he read his secret, in spite of 
the passionless voice and well- 
schooled face. 

‘I cannot trifle with myself,’ he 
repeated. ‘Since you say this, it 
must be so.’ 

And with that he left his com- 
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panion without another word. Pur- 
don leant upon the bridge and 
watched the sullen waters, until he 
could see them no longer. 

‘Let it go, as other hopes have 
gone before. It will be all the 
same a hundred years hence.’ 


CHAPTER IV. 
TREASURE TROVE. 


Ir was early morning before 
Purdon definitely set his face to- 
wards home, after the interview 
with Marston on the bridge, and 
his weary feet had borne him over 
many miles of London streets in 
his devious wanderings. The chilly 
autumn dawn was breaking, and 
the immensity of the steel-gray sky 
above the lines of blackened roofs 
was empty of stars. All about him 
the never-ceasing roar of the great 
city was deepening slowly as the 
light broadened overhead, and 
London woke out of a stertorous 
sleep to its daily labours, like an 
ill-refreshed giant. 

He was fast nearing home when, 
at the corner of a street, he heard 
a shuffling foot close behind him, 
and heard himself called by name 
with a voice which had a panting 
eagerness in its tone. Turning, 
he found himself face to face with 
a very small and extremely dirty 
man, clad in a dress which clung 
about him apparently in defiance 
of every law of gravitation. The 
man’s naked skin was visible in a 
dozen places beneath his panoply 
of rags; he was hatless, and one of 
his feet was thrust into a tattered 
slipper, while the other wore a top- 
boot of long bygone fashion. 

‘Beg pardon, cap’en,’ said the 
scarecrow, and paused in his ad- 
dress to cough behind his bony 
hand. 

‘Well?’ asked Purdon, search- 
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ing his memory as to where he had 
last seen the man. 

‘Don’t know me, sir, apeerently? 
Richard, sir. Friend of the Ma- 
jor’s, cap’en.’ 

Purdon recognised the scare- 
crow attendant of the soi-disant 
Major. 

‘Well?’ he inquired again. 

‘Beg pardon, sir. ‘Ope you'll 
excuse me, sir. Which it is not, I 
do assure you, my intentions to 
offend, sir.’ 

‘Well, man, go on.’ 

‘Which I will, sir, thanking you 
kindly, sir, for the permission. The 
Major, cap’en—’ 

‘What about him? He wants 
money, I suppose? Can’t you say 
what you have to say?” 

‘He’s very bad, cap’en, is the 
Major, as bad as I ever see a man, 
an’ he wants to see you, cap’en ; 
says he must see you.’ 

‘Wants to see me?” 

‘Yes, cap’en. Says he couldn’t 
think of dyin’ till he’s seen his 
son.’ 

Purdon fell back as though he 
had been struck. 

‘His son!’ he repeated mecha- 
nically. 

‘Yes, cap’en, his son, and like- 
wise his daughter. ‘“ They’re fond 
of each other, Richard,” he says, 
‘as brother an’ sister should be,” 
he says, “an’ I shouldn’t like to 
die without leavin’ my blessin’ to 
‘em. They loves me so much,” 
he says; an’ he smiled as he said 
it, as if it made him happy to think 
of. I didn’t take much notice of 
it at first, sir, ’cos ever since the 
young lady giv’ him the quid a 
week he’s been a-drinkin’ to that 
extent as it’s got into his ‘ed, sir, 
an’ made him queer. Very queer 
he is in his ’ed, sir, very queer, at 
times. But he seemed to stick to 
it, an’ at last he told me to go an’ 
fetch "em (meanin’ you, cap’en, an’ 
the young lady), and swore at me, 
quite in the old familler style, sir, 
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so I knowed as he wanted you. 
An’ I went to Halbert-street, sir, 
an’ the young lady she was there, 
an’ went at once, sir, quite dooti- 
ful; but you wasn’t at ’ome, sir, 
an’ I waited about and you didn’t 
come, an’ I was just goin’ back 
when I sees you. An’ so I ses 
once more, cap’en, excuse the 
liberty.’ 

The scarecrow’s voice hummed 
unheeded on Purdon’sear. Stunned 
by the revelation, his inind seemed 
numbed, till suddenly, with a per- 
fect shock of happy recollection, 
he remembered the interview with 
Marston upon the bridge but a few 
hours ago. 

‘ Thank God!’ he ejaculated ; 
‘thank God!’ 

The scarecrow looked at him 
with amazement. Purdon caught 
the glance, and it recalled him to 
himself. 

‘Come on,’ he said. 
way.’ 

The man shambled on in front, 
and Purdon followed him through 
street after street. It was broad 
daylight now, and people were be- 
ginning to stir about. The coffee- 
stall menwere packing up their goods 
and making ready for departure, and 
the early public-houses were open- 
ing. They came at last to Segar- 
street, a narrow and evil-smelling 
thoroughfare of tall houses, not far 
from Euston Station, where the 
panting and clanking of locomo- 
tives could be heard, occasionally 
accented by a shrill whistle. Rich- 
ard pushed open the door of one 
of the houses which stood ajar, 
and led the way, with many asth- 
matic pantings, to the fourth floor. 

The room was small and vilely 
dirty, with mingled odours of stale 
smoke and drink crossing the 
no less offensive savours of past 
cooking. The grimy plastered 
walls were bare of the slightest at- 
tempt at ornament or decoration. 
The furniture of the apartment 
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consisted simply of two ragged 
cane chairs, a rickety one-legged 
table, and a folding contrivance in 
iron—an armchair by day and a 
bed by night—on which lay the 
Major fully dressed, with the ex- 
ception of his coat, which was 
flung across him as a coverlid. 
Purdon started as he saw him, so 
great was the change since their 
last meeting. His face was hol- 
low and wrinkled, his thin hair lay 
about his head in uncombed elf- 
locks of a greenish gray, a stubbly 
beard of the same tint covered his 
cheeks and chin. A pile of empty 
bottles in the corner betrayed the 
use to which his daughter's largesse 
had been put. He was sleeping 
as they entered, his hand in his 
daughter's. 

Purdon went towards her. 

‘You know?’ he asked. 

‘Yes,’ she replied ; and before 
more could be said, the Major 
awoke. His glance fell upon Pur- 
don and Felicia, and he broke out 
into a chuckling laugh. 

‘Ah, my son! A gentleman, as 
his father’s son should be. My 
daughter! A lady, as her mother's 
daughter should be. Bless you, 
my children !’ 

‘I am sorry, sir,’ said Purdon, 
‘to see you in this condition.’ 

‘Sorry! Why so? I dieas I 
have lived, a gentleman. Sir, you 
see this place, you see my chosen 
companion, with a gesture indi- 
cating the room, and a second one 
pointing to Richard. ‘ How many 
men could fall from the height I 
once occupied and be able to say 
what I can say? Sir, I assure you, 
upon the word of honour of a gen- 
tleman, that, in my deepest straits, 
I have never derogated from my 
rank; I have never performed a 
single menial action; I have never 
earned a penny in my life. That, 
sir, is my self-pronounced epitaph, 
and I am proud of it.’ 

He laughed again, with an im- 
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becile triumph terrible to see. He 
had raised himself upon his elbow 
to make the declaration, and he fell 
back upon his pillow when it was 
made, much exhausted by the effort. 

‘I have watched,’ he went on, 
‘with such a satisfaction as only a 
father’s heart can feel, the growth 
of affection between you. May 
you be happy! Once more accept 
my blessing.’ 

The cackling laugh broke out 
again, with the death-rattle plainly 
audible in it. Felicia, with a face 
blanched with terror, shrank back 
to Purdon’s sheltering arm. 

‘Your natural protector,’ said 


the Major. ‘Aha! Accept my 
blessing.’ 
‘Guvnor! Major! You won't 


have the ’art to leave me without 
a word! You can’t do it, Major. 
Say somethin’ to me.’ 

Thus the scarecrow Richard, 
kneeling at the bedside, bedewing 
the Major’s hand with grimy tears. 

‘No, Richard, I will not. . You 
have been faithful, Richard. You 
have recognised my position. You 
are a good creature. Bless you! 

It was good, Purdon thought 
many times afterwards, that the last 
words of the world-worn wretch, 
who was his father, should have 
been words of benediction, though 
their object should have been no 
loftier than this squalid scarecrow, 
who repaid them with the sancti- 
fying blessing of his tears. For so 
it was. The foolish braggart soul 
had fled. They covered the white 
face and left him there, with his 
ragged servitor weeping beside 
him. 


‘Let us think gently of him,’ 
said Felicia. ‘He has given me 
a brother.’ 

Purdon’s lips touched her fore- 
head in a kiss, the sweeter that its 
deep affection was untroubled with 
passion as he answered, 

‘And me—a sister.’ 











THE LORD OF MELLARATE. 
A Breton Ballad. 
By LADY WILDE. 





‘O MOTHER, by the willow stream 
I met the Bird of Doom. 
“Fair child,” he said, ** beware thy fate, 
The bridal and the tomb ; 
For thou art sold to a cruel lord, 
As chill as winter’s breath !” 
O mother, mother, tell me true, 
Have I been sold to Death ?’ 


‘Go ask thy father, little one, 
To read thy doom aright ; 
I only know the black steed comes 
To bear thee hence to-night.’ 
‘O father, father, tell to me, 
Now tell to me, I pray, 
If thou hast sold thy little child 
To the Lord of Mellaraye?’ 


* My child, my child, I dare not tell— 
Thy brother named the price 

To that ancient lord the fatal night 
He played for thee at dice.’ 

‘ Sweet brother, by thy hopes of grace, 
Bid me forego my fear.’ 

Dark Roland bent his beetling brows— 
‘Go, don thy bridal gear. 


Who recks thy tears, my pretty one?” 
And Roland latfghed in scorn. 

‘We played at dice ; he won the bride; 
And thou must away ere morn. 

For fifty crowns of silver bright, 
And fifty crowns of gold, 

A jewelled sword and a falcon rare, 
Our Lisa hath been sold.’ 


‘ Sweet mother, tell your little girl 
What dress befits a bride : 

My red robe, or my robe of white, 
With the gold cross at my side? 

And a chaplet of white lilies 
I'll bind upon my head, 

Like the marble angel in the church 
That kneels beside the dead. 
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Or shall I wear the cross of pearls 
My sister made for me, 

And in my hand one pale white rose— 
Say what my choice shall be ?” 

‘Wear what thou wilt—it matters not : 
See, waiting at the gate, 

The black steed, in his housings black, 
To bear thee to thy fate.’ 


Away, away, in the silent night 
The black steed bears the bride ; 
She weeps to hear the midnight bells: 
‘ Adieu, sweet bells!’ she cried. 
They pass beside the lonely lake ; 
And there, all draped in white, 
She sees the dead, in little barks, 
Go sailing out in the night. 


Away by the wood, where a ghastly brood 
Of ghosts rush down the hill ; 
The steed flies fast, but faster yet 
The dead can ride at will. 
She fell adown in a deathly swoon, 
And pale as the dead she lay, 
Till they bore her into the castle grim 
Of the lord of Mellaraye. 


The baron old sat by the fire ; 
He took her little hands ; 

His hair and beard were white as snow, 
But his eyes were as flaming brands: 

‘What dost thou fear, my lovely bride? 
The wedding-guests have met ; 

And thou shalt be queen of all to-night, 
When the wedding-feast is set !’ 


‘O, would I were with my mother dear, 
And never a queen with thee! 

I see no guests save the ghostly dead 
That rode along with me!’ 

‘Fear not, fear not, my little bride ; 
Thou shalt have wealth untold : 

A golden cup for the honey wine, 
And a robe of woven gold.’ 


‘I care not for a golden robe, 
Nor honey wine to drink ; 
I'd rather taste of the mountain stream, 
While our steeds rest at the brink. 
Ah me! the robe is but a shroud 
Thou giv’st thy bride to wear, 
So in her coffin I have seen 
A maiden young and fair !’ 
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‘Can nothing please thee, lovely child, 
Nor drive thy grief away, 

Though I have waited for thy love 
A twelvemonth and a day ? 

He kissed her on the lips and brow, 
His breath was icy chill. 

*O, would that I were dead,’ she cried, 
"Ere came this hour of ill !’ 


A twelvemonth and a day passed by, 
No sound the midnight stirred, 
When at the mother’s window-sill 
A mournful voice was heard ; 
A spirit-voice, that whispered clear, 
In accents sad and low : 
‘O father, mother, pray for me, 
That I to heaven may go! 


O cruel brother, woe the day 
You played at dice with Death, 
And sold your little sister’s life 
For gold that perisheth ! 
For now within the churchyard lone 
They'll lay me with the dead ; 
And a chaplet of white lilies 
They'll bind upon my head ! 


The shroud shall be my wedding-dress, 
My veil the winding-sheet ; 

And, with a white rose in my hand, 
The angels I shall greet! 

Farewell, my brother ; pray for me, 
And bid the priest to pray ; 

For now the icy hand of Death 
Is drawing me away! 


Farewell, farewell, my mother dear, 
The black steed waits for me: 

The dead ride fast ; ere morning’s light 
Within the grave I'll be 

The mass-bell tolls the midnight hour ; 
She takes the black steed’s rein ; 

And nevermore, through night or morn, 
Was Lisa seen again. 
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'TWIXT SHADE AND SHINE. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘ MARGARET DUNBAR,’ ETC, 


—__>- - 
altered, very reticent—“ other 
CHAPTER XXIX. friends may assist,” ‘‘ balances 


A REVELATION. 


‘ There are men whose manners have the 

same essential splendour as the simple and 
awful sculpture on the friezes of the Parthe- 
non and the remains of the earliest Greek 
art,’ 
LIoNnEL walked through the noisy 
streets of the City in the silent an- 
guish of despair, his heart beating 
with suppressed excitement; he 
was hardly roused to co..2ciousness 
of passing objects or human con- 
tact by the touch of Reginald’s arm 
on his as he met him at the corner 
of Fenchurch-street, and who fixed 
his eyes intently on his friend as 
they turned away arm-in-arm to- 
gether. 

* Have you seen Hilliard?’ asked 
Reginald, breathlessly awaiting an 
answer. 

There was a pause, in which 
Lionel was battling to regain his 
self-control, and Reginald saw that 
he was shaken to the very depths of 
hisardent nature, and knew that, in 
spite of his calmness, his languor, 
his universal contempt, the fire had 
been always there. Reginald read 
its existence in the deep red colour 
that now suffused his cheek and 
brow. 

‘You were right,’ he said briefly; 
‘this is the severest blow I have 
had in my commercial career; he 
must have meant to ruin me all 
along.’ 

‘Won’t he propose anything, or 
make any suggestion ? Does he de- 
liberately refuse to renew the bills ? 

‘He refuses to entertain any 
proposal. His manner is entirely 


light,” “ must take care of himself.” 
I know their jargon well: when a 
man wants assistance most is the 
time he gets a cold refusal.’ 

His face was quivering with an- 
ger and pain, and an indescribable 
mingling of other emotions, a bitter 
sense of resentment against his 
cousin momentarily increasing. 

‘ Perhaps Heath could come for- 
ward at thiscrisis. You saved him 
once, you know.’ 

Lionel glanced quickly at Regi- 
nald, the pain on his face deepen- 
ing to sternness. 

‘I prefer to stand or fall alone,’ 
he said quietly, ‘and as they are 
all comfortably settled again, it 
would be selfish to involve them in 
any way. Besides, Heath’s assist- 
ance would be but as a drop in the 
ocean. I want to get at something 
else—I want to find out the man’s 
reason for acting so dishonourably. 
He has one. I’m quite sure he 
bears me an awful grudge for some- 
thing or other, but what it is I’m 
hanged if I know.’ 

Reginald was silent; he was 
wondering what other resources 
could be found. 

‘I believe if I went to old Paul 
Lazarus, of Winch-street, and ex- 
plained the business on hand, he 
would come forward.’ 

‘Leave him for the last. I'm 
not too fond of Jews. The blow 
cannot fall for afew days; in the 
mean time I mean to unearth this 
mystery—this odd complication. 
My dear fellow, we mustn’t look so 
serious. You're ghastly pale, Regi- 
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nald; are you in the plot, too? Ah, 
we must not carry misfortune on 
our faces, or the hawks and vul- 
tures will be flocking around us ere 
nightfall.’ 

Reginald gave him a quick, up- 
turned glance, and saw that his 
face had lost its sternness, and 
wore a cynical expression. Was 
he suspecting the truth at 
last? What mocking spirit look- 
ed at him through those dark 
fiery eyes? 

‘And so this will be the end, 
this my reward,’ he muttered, ‘after 
all my labour and struggles. To 
have my name dragged through 
the mire at last; to be spoken of as 
a broken merchant. Pride, hopes, 
ambition, all gone! When you 
pawned your coat in Brooklyn for 
eighteenpence, Reginald, how did 
you feel ?’ 

‘Deuced chilly till you redeemed 
it,’ said Reginald, with a bitter 
laugh, taking out a cigarette, and 
lighting it ; ‘but I had grown used 
to misery—we were more than old 
acquaintances ; she was my fami- 
liar friend and counsellor. Dye 
remember how you found me cry- 
ing from weakness, and sitting un- 
der a hedge like a tramp? They 
wanted me to die abroad ; so much 
for breed and an old name. You 
drove the devil out of me, Lionel. 
I've you to thank for everything. 
I know I cannot be of any service 
to you now, even if I pawned my 
body and soul; but I long to serve 
you in some way or other ; if it were 
even to the extent of putting a 
bullet through Hilliard’s brains, I’d 
do it.’ 

‘Find out his motive first ; some 
under-current is, I am sure, at 
work. I fancy you have an inkling 
—you're a fine metaphysician— 
you looked so pale when I hinted 
at one just now.’ 

Reginald shook his head, lifting 
a piece of orange-peel off the pave- 
ment with the end of his stick. 
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This was approaching dangerous 
ground. 

‘I shall go home,’ said Lionel, 
pausing to hail a hansom; ‘you 
go back to the office and see to 
things. My poor darling, my wife, 
when I think of the sorrow in store 
for her—that I cannot give her such 
a home as she has been accustomed 
to ; hardly, perhaps, a bare susten- 
ance—I fancy the devil that was 
driven out of you has taken pos- 
session of me. How will she bear 
it? and I bought her such a splen- 
did horse only this very morning.’ 

‘She will be just as happy in a 
cottage, Lionel; she has a brave 
heart,’ said Reginald, his eyes 
moistening; ‘there is both truth 
and nobility in my niece Gwen- 
doline.’ 

Both men shook hands warmly 
ere Lionel sprang into the hansom. 
Reginald walked slowly away to- 
wards the office, Black Care on his 
shoulder. 

‘When he learns the truth,’ he 
muttered, ‘God help the child; he 
will think she has deceived him, 
and it will break his heart—and 
hers—for he will never forgive.’ 

And during that drive home- 
wards, of what did Lionel muse? 
On the fate of the thousands whom 
he had often pitied—those who 
were failures—who had struggled 
hard in the teeth of heavy diffi- 
culties, only to be swamped at 
the last ; disappointed, embittered, 
wretched men, who, after being 
masters, had to turn clerks for a 
living, and buried themselves in 
out-of-the-way stuccoed villas in 
some dingy fringe of suburb. Men 
who, if they failed to please, or 
resented insults, knew there were 
a hundred half-starving creatures 
ready to do the work cheaper, and 
sometimes better, than they did. 
He saw the dim, sad, shadowy 
host of these living spectres of 
failure at his elbow; he pictured 
theirchildren, neglected, untrained ; 
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their wives dying under the strain, 
or changed into viragoes by suf- 
fering ; and themselves maddened 
by defeat. No wonder that they 
turned to drink ere seeking the 
grave or the asylum; no wonder, 
with hearts and hopes slowly 
withering, they cursed the evil fate 
that begrudged them their peace of 
mind, their comfortable balances, 
their luxurious home, and the re- 
spect of their fellow-men. Must 
he too join this dull hopeless crowd 
with their vies manquées, their petty 
cares, their buried aspirations, and 
endless toil and servitude ? 

And there came a more painful 
dread that, to the proud noble spirit 
of the man, if carried into effect, 
must surpass the bitterness of death 
itself. What of the men who, 
through him, must suffer? Must 
they, too, lateron join the pale holo- 
caust of victims? 

And he knew that henceforth for 
him, and such as him, the best 
taste would be shown in seeking 
obscurity for ever. 

Lionel found his wife in the 
garden when he returned; he went 
towards her and threw himself 
down in the bright green grass at 
her feet, as she rested her hand on 
his head. 

‘How it burns!’ she said, look- 
ing down at him, surprised at his 
manner, with that veiled tender- 
ness which is conveyed in every 
gesture and glance. ‘Lionel, are 
you not well to-day ?” 

‘I’ve had a blow,’ he said, taking 
her other hand and pressing it to 
his forehead. ‘I’ve come to the 
darling I love, to my wifie, for com- 
fort. Dear, it is better I should 
prepare you. I fear that I am 
ruined ! 

Ruined! There darted through 
her mind the memory of ber father’s 
words the morning after the ball, 
when he implied as much, and 
entreated her to save him. Then 
she had laid bare the secret of 
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her heart, and begged for mercy 
for herself and those young hopes 
that had died an early death, for 
change is the lawof nature. Then 
had it seemed so hard to resign a 
love which she fancied must rule 
her life to the end; but now every- 
thing had imperceptibly altered : it 
was Lionel, her beloved husband, 
who was dear to her. And the com- 
mencement of this growth of love 
had been unmarked by any start- 
ling signs; she herself had hardly 
suspected its real force till now; 
it was like some exquisite wonder- 
flower that had sprung from bud 
to blossom without her guessing 
the stirring of the sap within—the 
workings of the hidden, unseen life. 

As if by an impulse their lips 
met, and she bent over him and 
was clasped in his arms. 

‘How—how has it all happened ” 
she asked nervously, and Valen- 
tine’s vindictive menace rang in 
her ears again with crushing signi- 
ficance ; surely he had not been 
base enough to keep his word, to 
fulfil those threats ? 

‘Some Chinese merchants, 
Messrs. Amberley, Brimber, & Co., 
cannot meet their acceptances 
falling due in a few weeks, and 
worst of all, Valentine Hilliard 
won’t renew them, or assist me in 


any way. I’m driven to my wits’ 

end to know what to do.’ 
Gwendoline rose, pale and 

trembling. It was awful! Her 


worst fears were realised. Ought 
she to have confessed the truth to 
Lionel, and so put him on his 
guard against anenemy? For a 
moment it seemed as if she must 
tell him all, and an intense long- 
ing rushed over her to make a 
sudden full confession. Words 
had often risen to her lips which, 
if once spoken, might have saved 
this dreadful fate overtaking her 
husband, but she feared lest by any 
avowal or disclosure of the painful 
circumstances his love should be 
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lessened, and, with his confidence 
in her destroyed, a cloud should 
come between them. 

‘And what—what will you do?” 
she asked, hesitating a little. ‘ Dear- 
est !’ clasping his hand, ‘I will do 
and bear anything you wish, ifonly 
we are not separated, if only—’ 

‘Can you guess what this man’s 
motive was in leading me on and 
then refusing aid?’ asked Lionel, 
abruptly rising in his turn and glanc- 
ing at the lovely face before him, 
from which all light was driven. 
She turned ashy pale, and would 
have fallen had he not caught her; 
something seemed to stand by her 
side and whisper, ‘ Foul play, foul 
play ; and it is through you!’ She 
was condemning herself with a 
scathing remorse too terrible for 
expression, and she felt also 
frightened at the consequences of 
her silence; she feared Lionel’s 
wrath, his angry reproaches when 
—ah, no! it was impossible to con- 
template the dashing aside of those 
fondly cherished hopes. She will 
seek Valentine, and plead with him 
for mercy. 

There was suspense in his tone, 
but hardly suspicion. He went on 
without waiting for her reply : 

‘It has been a_long-contem- 
plated scheme of his to get me 
in his power. I understand now 
his every move, but his assurances 
of regard and support, his allusions 
to our friendship, our cousinship, 
wholly: disarmed my suspicions, 
and it és strange—almost inex- 
plicable.’ 

She felt branded with a con- 
sciousness of deception; all her 
noblest instincts revolted against 
the part she had been forced to 
play in the past; her eyes burnt 
with a flame that betrayed the 
wild agitation of her heart; another 
moment, and confession would 
have been made—with passionate 
tears, with entreaties for forgive- 
ness, with abject contrition—but 
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the appearance of Miss Carrington, 
followed by her pugs, on the scene, 
in a garden-hat, carrying a flower- 
basket filled with choicest roses on 
her arm, frustrated her attempt at 
speech, and Gwendoline hurried 
towards the house to regain calm- 
ness, to consider what was best to 
be done. 

‘Talk about gardeners,’ said 
Letitia, her ample muslin skirts 
overflowing the narrow dimen- 
sions of a wicker chair. ‘I think 
they are all as blind as moles. 
So poor Muriel Treverton has 
gone at last; a happy release, I 
should say, after years of martyr- 
dom. Down, my angel! to her 
pug; ‘there—you may lie on my 
dress if you like.’ 

‘The dead, let us hope, are at 
rest,’ said Lionel, watching Gwen- 
doline cross the terrace. His 
beautiful home! How hard it 
would be to lose it all—to see 
his darling in one less fitted to 
her grace, her beauty, and sweet 
refinement! His pensive romantic 
nature quivered at the thought of 
parting with these dear, these al- 
most sacred associations. Letitia 
was wondering if Reginald, after 
the pang of sorrow and regret at 
his loss were over, would sing again 
to her in the twilight in that soft 
tenorino of his that always touched 
her heart, and reminded her of a 
chorister who sang the part of Uriel 
in a cathedral where she used to 
worship in her youth. She had 
three hundred a year of her own, 
and Lionel, the millionaire, would 
be sure to come down with some- 
thing handsome in the event of 
her marriage. So she fingered the 
roses with gentle admiration, and 
more lenient views regarding the 
shortcomings of gardeners, trust- 
ing in Providence and man’s capa- 
city for being consoled. 

‘You are surprised to see me 
home so early, Lettie, are you 
not?’ Lionel asked, watching her 
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group together some white and 
scarlet buds for a small bouquet. 

‘I suppose you’ve come to take 
Gwendoline to the second garden- 
party at the Duchess’s, as arranged.’ 

‘Ono, I haven't ; all these things 
will soon be over for us both. I’ve 
met with the common fate of mor- 
tals. You remember Schweitger 
& Sims’ failure, don’t you? Well, 
mine will be on a similar scale.’ 

*‘Your—your failure’ echoed 
Letitia, standing up as if she had 
heard there was a revolution and 
the Queen had been carried to the 
Tower, and scattering her roses, to 
the dismay of the smaller pug that, 
rolled up in a fold of muslin, had 
been peacefully contemplating a 
butterfly on her frill. 

‘ Ay, it’s come at last, or soon 
willdo. I’ve a few days’ grace— 
some little breathing space.’ 

‘Take—take my aunt’s money, 
Lionel,’ said Lettie, with a little 
gasp ; ‘a few thousands—but they 
are yours.’ 

‘No, my dear girl, I know what 
you mean ; thank you all the same. 
I’m not going to unsettle you or 
destroy your comfort. A _ bad 
business, Lettie, and one in which 
I’ve been over-matched by a man 
whom I believed in.’ 

‘It isn’t Valentine Hilliard who 
has played youa scurvy trick?’ cried 
Letitia, in the tone of a Cassandra 
or Sibyl, and coming close to her 
brother, a world of meaning in her 
eyes. 

‘Itis, though. Put why—why do 
you look at me like that? Is it 
possible you know his motive ?” 

‘I can guess it,’ she said, breath- 
ing heavily, the threatening words 
of the banker, ere he parted with 
Gwendoline in her boudoir, recur- 
ring to her mind under the stimu- 
lus of the blow conveyed in her 
brother’s words, and so exciting 
her that she felt it was possible 
that she might be seized, wearing 
those new tight stays too, with a fit 
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of apoplexy. ‘What will you say 
when I tell you he loved—Gwen- 
doline—loved your wife ? 

‘Stay!’ cried Lionel hoarsely ; 
‘be careful how you implicate 
her in the matter. O God! it 
is not possible she has deceived 
me!’ 

‘Itis, though,’ cried Letitia, car- 
ried beyond herself with despair 
and horror at the situation. ‘ What 
will you say, Lionel, when I tell 
you I found them in her boudoir 
with locked doors, and heard him 
kiss her too? I was frightened, 
almost too frightened to breathe; 
the thought of your anger, a scan- 
dal, dishonour, kept me silent, 
and perhaps’— seeing the dark 
fury of his face and _ hearing 
his smothered words—‘she was 
not so much to blame; he may 
have forced her to listen to 
him. He was a dreadful man, you 
know. O Lionel, what are you 
going to do with her now ?” 

‘To do with her! why, to send 
her away, to banish her from my 
home. Let her go to her father, 
or fo him. 

‘Don’t act hastily, or judge her 
too harshly,’ cried Letitia, afraid of 
the result of her work, as he turned 
and walked towards the house. 
‘ Hear what she has to say, Lionel, 
in her defence, and act—act merci- 
fully to her; she is only a girl, 
and weak and young.’ 

Letitia dreaded her brother's 
anger; she, too, feared him, and in 
these moments of overwhelming 
misery, during these sharp pangs 
of humiliation, smarting under a 
sense of injury and ruin, he might 
be too severe and unjust. Her 
hands quivered violently; she 
prayed this time in earnest, and 
covered her face with a well- 
scented cambric mouchoir. 

To think that, after all, the man- 
sion must be given up! What 
would Hermione say, and the Rev. 
Mr. Moffat, who lunched there 
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every Sunday, and Reginald, who 
might one day be again softened 
into contemplating matrimony? 
And, alas, the German cook had 
been so nearly reéngaged. Had 
this individual prepared a soup 
with a suspicion of garden-snails 
about it, Miss Carrington would 
have swallowed it in all faith, and 
no more distrusted its preparation 
than the club epicure his mush- 
rooms, which often own no con- 
nection with mother earth. 

Lionel found Gwendoline in her 
bedroom, kneeling by her dressing- 
table, paper and ink by her side, 
her eyes blind with weeping. 

At sight of the dark rage in his 
face, the command in his manner, 
she uttered a low moan, and shrank 
aside, knowing the worst had been 
revealed to him. He thought he 
saw guilt in the action, and the 
mingled anguish and desolation of 
his mood were such that they 
seemed to suspend the use of his 
faculties. 

‘ Ah,’ she murmured, in a falter- 
ing voice, ‘ you have heard some- 
thing ?” 

‘So I have you to thank for this,’ 
he said, in low cutting tones; ‘ not 
content with marrying me for my 
money, with a lie on your lips, you 
don’t turn away from sin; you 
encourage your lover in secret, 
under my very roof ; and he—he has 
ruined me. Jel, you may go to 
him now.’ 

‘Lionel, are you mad? she 
cried, throwing herself on her 
knees before him. 

‘O, no; far from it; too sane 
for my peace of mind. Explain, if 
you can, the meaning of the locked 
doors, the fond embraces.’ 

*O, I will—I will confess every- 
thing,’ said Gwendoline, looking 
up at him imploringly. 

‘Whatever you choose to say 
will be too late now to save you. 
I have done with you for ever.’ 

‘But you are too harsh, too 
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cruel,’ she said, her slight girlish 
form convulsed with sobs. ‘ Lionel, 
dear Lionel, I entreat you, I en- 
treat you to hear me! Valentine 
loved me once, before I ever saw 
you ; and I—I fancied that I loved 
him too. I was so misunderstood 
and unhappy at home, and he 
calmed me ; and it seemed a beauti- 
ful dream.’ 

‘Why did you not tell me this? 
Why, when I proposed to make 
you my wife, did you not confess 
to me your heart was another's? 
I had no wish to marry a cold 
marble image. It is a double in- 
jury ; and he has not been con- 
tented till he has dragged me down, 
and others I would have died to 
save. I have pride, let me tell 
you. I value my name and posi- 
tion—our name, which my father 
and uncle left me as a symbol of 
honour and integrity, above all and 
everything on earth; ay, above you 
or any woman. My pride in that 
name, my commercial reputation, 
my honour have gone, slain by 
you. Others will suffer; and do 
you, think I shall ever forgive you ?” 

‘Lionel, hear me, 1 beseech 
you, before, as you say, you have 
done with me for ever. I will 
leave your roof afterwards ; but you 
shall hear what I have to say in 
explanation, in my defence.’ 

‘I suppose Lady Hester, after 
all, was right ; she gave you a bad 
character ; she had to keep you 
down with a tight hand,’ he said 
between his teeth; ‘and you 
knew your power over me. My 
love for you has been too intense, 
too all-absorbing to meet with any 
return or reciprocity. I have heard 
that women have a disdain for such 
weak idolatry; but I will have no 
dealings with falsehood or trea- 
chery. You have been false to us 
both. I see his motive too clearly 
now. 

‘When my father told me you 
wished to marry me, and that he 
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was under heavy obligations to 
you, and that you were helping 
him, and conjured me by my affec- 
tion and reverence and duty for 
him to accept your offer, I begged 
for mercy, which was withheld. 
When—when have I ever had 
justice ?’ cried Gwendoline, with a 
bitter cry, her poor sensitive face 
torn with pain, her head sinking on 
her breast. ‘ Don’t you believe me, 
Lionel? Have pity on me, or you 
will kill me.’ 

‘I believe you so far, although 
your life has been hitherto a living 
lie.’ 

‘No, no! she sobbed, in an 
agony of supplication; she had 
risen and paced the floor in nerv- 
ous hesitancy. ‘You little guess 
how I have changed; how dear 
you are to me, spite of all this 
cruelty, this injustice. Lionel, 
you must, you sha// believe I am 
your loving faithful wife! Think 
of our future, and judge me fairly. 
No one ever accused me of being 
disloyal or faithless yet ; ask Dolly, 
ask uncle Reginald. O! with a 
wild hysterical cry, ‘to send me 
away for having loved you too 
well !’ 

‘Continue your interesting nar- 
rative, he said, passing his hand 
wearily across his brow; ‘ you will 
not have a better opportunity, I 
assure you, of enlightening me as 
to your real nature.’ 

‘I saw you were noble and 
grand,’ she said meekly, nerving 
herself for a final effort; ‘ quite 
different from any one I had ever 
met. You astonished me; and 
your goodness and care of me, so 
unworthy as I was in every way to 
be dowered with such Jove, awoke 
my tenderest feelings ; it grew to 
be ecstasy to think of you, to 
watch for your return, to be drawn 
to your heart, and,’ smiting her 
hands, ‘do you mean to let me 
live alone, away from you for ever? 
If you do I shall die—I shall die ! 
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‘Finish your story,’ he said 
stonily, ‘and I will then decide 
what shall be done.’ 

‘When Valentine returned to 
England, saved from the sea, I 
dreaded at first meeting him. I was 
torn this way and that. I wanted 
to go away, and begged you to take 
me to Rome.’ 

‘Ah, I remember,’ he said 
moodily; ‘little did I guess the 
reason. I was happy then; happy 
in my fool’s paradise.’ 

‘I avoided ever meeting him ; 
but I did not understand things as 
a worldlier girl with more experi- 
ence would have done. I saw 
there might be danger—not so 
much for me, for I knew then you 
held my life—but I feared for him. 
He has a wild reckless nature; a 
feather’s touch may turn him for 
good or evil; but I still believe he 
is not the cold calculating man you 
think him. One day he bribed my 
maid—lI have since got rid of her 
—to let me meet him alone. He 
forced his way into my presence, 
and locked both the doors of my 
boudoir ere I could prevent him, 
and he asked me to elope with 
him. He offered to settle all his 
fortune on me. I told him then, 
as I shall tell him always, I would 
rather share the meanest crust 
with you, under the humblest roof, 
than live in a palace with any one 
else.’ 

‘If you had only told me all 
this before,’ he said more gently, 
meeting her innocent eyes, ‘how 
much anxiety and misery might 
have been saved !’ 

‘Yes; there was I indeed to 
blame, and for this I entreat your 
forgiveness. I feared losing your 
love. He uttered also strange 
threats, which he afterwards recalled 
and swore he did not mean. I will 
save your name, Lionel,’ she ended 
simply, ‘if you will let me. I will 
appeal to his higher nature, his 
noblest instincts. He is brave; 
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and, with all his faults, he is a 
gentleman.’ 

Listening to the pleading, the 
intensity in her young voice, a 
tranquillising sense of being able 
to trust in her still, to believe in 
her truth, stole over Lionel, and 
with it a conviction that he could 
endure and dare anything because 
of that truth ; and the thought so 
wrought on his mind that it trans- 
figured his face, it arrested his bit- 
ter sarcastic words, it softened the 
harsh outlines of his mouth, it 
made him remember her as she 
first appeared to him in the library 
at the Towers, with a red rose at 
her breast and the sunlight on her 
hair, and all the poetry of life 
about her the day her uncle had 
returned; and he noticed the grand 
lines of her throat and chin, the 
sweet loyal lips, the impassioned 
yet statuesque loveliness, so noble, 
so pure, so unlike the simpering 
coquetry and self-consciousness of 
the maidens of the period. And, 
spite of everything, he could still 
say ‘God bless her! for he read 
the meaning of her expression, as 
a sudden hope that she was under- 
stood and forgiven illumined it 
with a new warmth, a soul-reflected 
glory. 

‘Ah, Lionel,’ she murmured, with 
deep tremulous breath, stretching 
out her hands to him with volup- 
tuous abandonment and flower- 
like grace. ‘ You believe me 
now ?” 

And he knew, then, by her clasp, 
by her every gesture, that she was 
his for ever; and that the word- 
less struggles he had feared must 
represent his future life would be 
changed into a still and quiet hap- 
piness, as enduring as it was stead- 
fast ; for love is strong and Nature’s 
magnetism irresistible. 

‘Yes,’ he said, as she nestled 
closer by his side, ‘I believe you. 
You have been wrong, misled, but 
I understand it all. Life’s deepest 
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mysteries can alone be solved by 
love, and you are happy with me.’ 

He felt so keen a thrill of joy at 
this certainty, it scarcely needed 
the whisper of a voice whose be- 
seeching accents had so lately 
rung in his ears with anguish, to 
make that joy more real. 

‘Lionel, dear Lionel—I worship 
you 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE FATE OF THE BILLS. 


‘On n’a dans la vie qu'un chien, 
Comme on n’‘a qu'un amour.’ 

GWENDOLINE was the first to 
enter Valentine Hilliard’s office at 
the opening of the bank the next 
morning. She had nerved herself 
for the interview, for the deepest 
emotions of her nature were stirred ; 
she felt capable of carrying all be- 
fore her, such was the earnestness 
and intensity that armed and gave 
her courage. Valentine was alone 
when she entered, opening his let- 
ters, and as he met the grave sor- 
row in her young eyes, he turned 
and involuntarily held out his 
hand. 

‘Will you not be seated, Mrs. 
Carrington?’ he said coldly, leaning 
against the mantelpiece ; and she 
Saw a cynical curve on his lips as 
she lightly touched his finger-tips 
with her glove and faced him. He 
guessed the nature of her visit, as 
he resolved to harden himself 
against all appeals, to remember 
his wrongs, and humiliate these 
suppliants to the dust. She had 
come to make his life more diffi- 
cult to endure; to madden him, 
to weaken his resolve. This he 
knew, and he sighed, looking at 
the sad beautiful face of the girl 
he loved, and whom Fate had 
taken from him as too exquisite a 
flower to adorn his sin-stained life. 
‘And what may be the business 
that brings a lady to a banker's 
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sanctum at so early an hour?’ he 
said, with a chilling smile, like 
a ray of winter sunshine, that was 
hardly encouraging. He was in 
his original character now, that of 
the cynic, the mogueurwho believed 
the very worst of human nature, 
and found the animating influence 
of vindictiveness a ew and agree- 
able sensation. Gwendoline felt 
his coldness instantly, as if some 
chilly hand were laid upon her 
heartstrings and almost arrested 
her breathing; but her courage 
was too high to be checked for 
long, although she experienced, for 
the first time in her life, the deeply 
humiliating position of appearing 
as a suppliant. 

‘I’ve come so early to ask for 
your assistance,’ she said slowly, 
with an enormous effort to pre- 
serve her self-control, ‘ for my hus- 
band.’ 

‘What an admirable wife you 
are making! he said abruptly. 
‘What convenient adaptability to 
circumstances! how easily you can 
reconcile yourself to any change !’ 

He saw her wince at his words 
and tone, but she went on quietly, 
taking off her glove in her ner- 
vousness, and leaning her arm on 
the edge of the office-table, and 
looking earnestly at him, as if won- 
dering if it were possible he could 
pursue this cruelty of purpose to 
the end. 

‘I’ve come to beg that you will 
renew the bills you hold on Messrs. 
Amberley, Brimber, & Co., of Hong 
Kong, who have written to say 
they cannot possibly meet them, 
owing to a money-panic in China.’ 

Her voice had a momentary 
tremble, habitual to it in moments 
of deep excitement. She feared 
that she must plead in vain. 

‘]’ve informed Mr. Carrington,’ 
answered Valentine, with a fine 
shade of mockery in his tone, 
‘that I cannot do so.’ 


‘I’m aware of that, sir,’ she said 
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coldly, pushing a ledger by her 
side a little further forwards on 
the table. ‘ Lionel has told me of 
your intention to refuse him assist- 
ance, but’—her voice breaking here 
a little—‘I do not think you will 
persevere in your malice towards 
us, because you have your own 
self-interests to remember as well, 
and this is hardly—’ 

There was no softening in the 
dark gray eyes fixed on her face, 
and enjoying the pain and pallor 
written there. 

‘I never studied much how best 
to consider them,’ he said impa- 
tiently. 

She paused hesitatingly, and he 
leaned back in his high chair and 
watched her and her embarrass- 
ment with cold satisfaction. <A 
sleepless night had left its traces 
on her aspect; the flush of colour 
that had mounted to her cheek on 
meeting him had faded ; she looked 
sadder, more hopeless now. 

‘ Bear in mind, Mrs. Carrington, 
that bankers in times like these, 
of severe monetary pressure, have 
many clients to assist, and they 
must divide their favours.’ 

‘But your cousin, whom you 
promised to support at all hazards, 
whose fortune you have inherited, 
has surely a strong claim on your 
honour, your generosity, your for- 
bearance. Remember your assur- 
ances of friendship.’ 

Her voice affected him strangely ; 
he dreaded being ruled by it, so he 
said cynically, ‘ Friendship, it is a 
maxim of mine, should never be 
allowed to interfere with or influ- 
ence monetary transactions ; ¢hese 
should rest entirely on their own 
merits.’ 

‘Consider for a moment our 
precarious position,’ she said, in a 
low voice: ‘if these bills are not duly 
honoured, my husband and all 
belonging to him are absolutely 
ruined, not through his own im- 
providence, but by the failure of 
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others’—she paused slightly here 
and clasped her hands—‘in keeping 
faith with him.’ 

She looked at him anxiously ; 
and with a sudden flash of re- 
membrance, as the morning sun- 
light streamed across the smoke- 
stained windows of the office and 
irradiated her beauty, he thought 
of their meeting in the old apple or- 
chard under the larches, and shud- 
dered at its recollection. For the 
world could never spoil her, and 
sin should have no hold over her; 
her love for him had perished, and 
whatever pain or poverty he might 
inflict on her in the future could 
not sully her purity or destroy her 
nature’s perfect mould. She would 
accept a poor and narrowed des- 
tiny with the same high courage 
and patient endurance of what was 
hard and dull, and illumine the 
lives of others with her sweetness, 
and he must sink into lonely un- 
loved age without her. To think 
that she should view him with cold 
aversion ! 

*You ladies don't understand 
commerce,’ he said brusquely, ris- 
ing and standing before her. ‘No 
man’—this with emphasis—‘ should 
trade up to the hilt of his capital ; 
he should always have a corps de 
réserve to fall back upon. But,’ with 
quick changed tones, ‘it’s really no 
use arguing the matter any longer. 
I adhere to my resolution conveyed 
to your husband yesterday; the 
bills must take their course.’ 

‘ I—I thought you would relent,’ 
she said, her face pressed on her 
hands, and tears gathering, which 
she quickly forced back. 

‘Did you? Well, I have not 
the slightest intention of doing 
anything of the kind. You see I 
have learnt of late to be a pessi- 
mist—my good-natured impulsive 
flights, resulting in benefit to my 
fellow-man, invariably brought me 
much harm, considerable incon- 
venience. We must all take the 
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consequences of our own actions, 
so it is better not to deceive you 
by false hopes. There was never 
any consideration for me; and I 
have a wound that I must bear all 
my life long.’ 

He looked at her intently, and 
the sarcasm had left his smile. 

‘Be prepared for the worst, Mrs. 
Carrington ; don’t deceive yourself 
that I may relent. In that dreary 
wilderness you must soon enter, 
that barren land “ where no money 
is,” fortify yourself with resolution, 
and be assured your endurance 
and patience will be put to the 
highest test, and take the dry 
bread of common sense as your 
staff of life, not the rose-coloured 
sweetmeats of fancy. Excuse 
me, I am busy.’ He implied by 
this that he desired the interview 
atanend. These blows he aimed 
at her with sarcasm, with almost 
brutality, were beginning to tell at 
last. 

‘Have you forgotten everything 
in our past?’ she said impulsively. 
‘ This is too hard to bear, and from 
you—’ 

‘Drop sentimentality in a place 
of business,’ he answered, as her 
face burnt with that deeper flush 
of pride and disappointment ; ‘my 
time just now is exceedingly valu- 
able ; I must really wish you good- 
morning.’ 

He was about retiring and leav- 
ing her alone, when she rose and 
detained him. 

‘Do you know what you are 
condemning me to bear? she 
cried, resting her hand on his 
arm. ‘ This is a betrayal of honour 
and of Lionel’s trust in you—nei- 
ther more nor less; this is your 
punishment, your revenge on me. 
Through me you have struck at 
him. I shall have the torture of 
knowing it is all through me.... 
O, it is a prospect no martyr could 
endure—an hourly, daily anguish. 
Can you quite forget all we once 
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were to each other, Valentine? The 
past never really dies ; it is sacred, 
it belongs tous and God alone ; but 
you are not the highest and the 
noblest on earth, and I am glad 
light has been given me to love the 
highest. ... O, let not the canker of 
money eat away your heartstrings ; 
remember that worth is before 
wealth in the eyes of the really 
good and great. Can you still 
resolve to send me away quite 
comforiless ?” 

Her voice had sunk into a 
tone of pleading and entreaty 
that thrilled and vibrated through 
every nerve of his being, but he 
only laughed a little bitterly, as if 
the power of wounding her alone 
relieved his own dull wretched- 
ness. He saw he had been wrong 
in yielding to the temptation of 
meeting and seeing her again; he 
should have left England at once, 
and never wrestled with a dark 
desire—never paltered with a sub- 
tle temptation. His head sank on 
his breast, and he was silent. 

‘Ah, consider the hearts that 
will be broken, the health de- 
stroyed, by your refusal of aid. 
Will it add to your happiness, 
your contentment, to think of the 
misery of those you might have 
saved? Will it soothe you to 
recall my life-long remorse? And 
Lionel has neyer consciously in- 
jured you; all blame must rest on 
me alone.’ 

‘Good-bye, he said, quickly 
turning from her again, and paus- 
ing in his restless walk, as if loth to 
meet the full force of those lustrous 
eyes with their flash of scorn. ‘If 
it is any satisfaction to know you 
have spoiled my life, why, set one 
thing against another, and say if 
this is not justice.’ 

‘You will regret this day to 
your life’s end,’ she faltered, in 
deep tremulous tones, her hand 
on the door as she prepared to 
depart. ‘It will haunt you on your 
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death-bed ; you have crushed out 
all my existence—all worth living 
for. I wished to save you from 
the self-scorn you must one day 
feel. You are drifting into degrada- 
tion. I have sought you unknown 
to Lionel. Never let him know I 
pleaded to you in vain ; it will only 
be another bitter drop in the cup 
of poison you have prepared for 
him. You have refused me the 
only boon I ever asked you.’ 

The last remnant of her self- 
control had nearly failed her ; her 
features worked; the pain, the 
humiliation of the interview, had 
failed to effect her purpose—to 
reach or soften him, And as her 
dress brushed by his chair, and 
her slight girlish figure passed him 
on the landing, and he watched 
her as one in a dream descend 
the creaking dusty stairs, with the 
red glow of the sunshine on her 
hair, her breast heaving and tears 
falling fast, a cry of such yearning, 
such exceeding tenderness fell from 
him, that he thought it must have 
recalled the vanishing form, and 
convinced her of his relentment. 
A torrent of shame dashed over 
him, and he would have done 
anything to have been able to 
efface the last few minutes. He 
felt riveted to the spot; and, soft- 
ened and changed, he remembered 
their earlier meetings. The ride in 
the Row that April day, the sweet- 
ness and originality of her ways 
and words; the waltz; the arbour, 
with the murmurs of the change- 
ful sea as witness of their vows; 
the night wind that carried away 
the dead violets; the long wild 
kiss when she had sunk into his 
arms, like a sea-sunset, hot and 
tired with the long day of love! 

And all had ended as it had be- 
gun, like a dream ; his eyes would 
never draw the lightning flash 
from hers; no magnetic thrills or 
rapt poetic flights, no delicious 
wayward moods and reconcile- 
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ments for either; crueller than 
wine cheats the brain had this 
love-trance cheated him. Well, so 
end many of our dearest hopes and 
expectations. 

‘I must not sdestroy her,’ he 
murmured. ‘I cannot do her harm, 
She is too divine.’ 

He buried his face in his hands, 
and remained for a few minutes 
in deep thought. He had still 
something that reminded him of 
her in place of those withered vio- 
lets—that little bunch of faded ste- 
phanotis and lilies he had picked 
from the arbour floor the night she 
loved him, and that had fallen 
from her douguet de corsage. It-was 
an admission of his weakness and 
fidelity that he took these flowers 
from a small drawer and turned 
them over in his hand. They re- 
minded him of all she had once 
been to him; they were fit em- 
blems of the hopes that were dead. 
He laid them carefully by his side 
as he opened his desk to write a let- 
ter, and they seemed strangely out 
of place in the office of a wealthy 
City banker—City men _prover- 
bially having no feeling or senti- 
ment to speak of; a mogueur, a 
cynic, he would now remain to the 
end of the chapter, so he believed, 
as we all do more or less in moments 
of disappointment and gloom, till 
some angel of light and pity steals 
to our side, and, with persuasive 
eloquence, points to a gleam of 
sunshine. And as he wrote he 
smiled faintly from time to time, 
as if deprecating his own senti- 
mentalism and folly, which, after 
all, had their spring in nobility 
and depth. With all his faults he 
was brave, as she said, and a gen- 
tleman, when his brain and senses 
were clear. 


‘Dear Mrs. Carrington,’ he 
wrote,—‘ Assure your husband that 
I will retire Messrs. Amberley, 
Brimber, & Co.’s acceptances, of 
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Hong Kong, shortly falling due.— 
Yours ever truly, 
‘ VALENTINE HILLIARD.’ 


This note, hurriedly thrust into 
a thin envelope at hand, he in- 
stantly despatched by a bank mes- 
senger. 

‘ After all, Nature meant me for 
a soldier,’ he said, rising and throw- 
ing down his pen, ‘and nothing 
else. I sicken of this narrowed 
sphere, these commercial details, 
this stifling atmosphere. City life 
is a martyrdom. Give me the vol- 
leys of musketry in place of this 
infernal roar of vehicles ; the rush 
of a superb charge to this slow 
withering of money-getting.’ 

His sword-hand was extended 
and gripped the edge of the table. 

‘Nothing will cure me but the 
service, he muttered. ‘I was a 
fool to have ever sold out. I 
think I'll join the French or Aus- 
trian cavalry, and have done with 
this emasculating and impotent re- 
gret.’ 

He would forget everything, and 
the loveliness that reminded him 
of the intensity and radiance of the 
night and its astral splendour ; the 
chilling shades of the past shall no 
longer pursue him like a blight. He 
did not replace the withered flow- 
ers, but going towards the win- 
dow, leaned out and dropped them 
down on to the pavement below. 

While there was the excitement 
of steeplechases, races, runs with 
the Quorn or Pytchley, a chance 
of winning the Grand National, 
high play, pretty women to pay 
compliments to and lunch with, 
battues, Hurlingham, and Turkish 
tobacco, a man must be a fool in- 
deed not to be able to enjoy him- 
self, with a fine income and a di- 
gestion and liver not wholly im- 
paired. 

‘I think I’ll have another look 
at Daystar before I purchase her,’ 
he said, taking down his light sum- 
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mer coat, as Reginaid unexpectedly 
entered and sauntered towards him. 
‘Garrard, of the Blues, says she’s 
lots of staying power. Ah, good 
morning, Treverton ; how are you? 
You have the air of an amateur 
Othello. By the bye, I've retired 
those Chinese bills. It will play 
Old Harry with us if they don’t 
act on the square; but anything to 
oblige a friend, don’t you know.’ 

‘Thanks, Hilliard, you're a 
brick,’ said Reginald warmly, 
wringing his hands. 

‘O, am I? There’s nothing 
like a woman, and a wicked wo- 
man, for showing one the folly of 
misplaced affection in this world, 
so I’m off to lunch with Lenore 
and a party of friends at Rich- 
mond, and take her the diamonds 
I promised. She looks superb as 
Selika. Not one of them can beat 
her yet.’ 

‘I thought the husband objected 
to her appearing any more in pub- 
lic,’ said Reginald, with a deep 
sigh of relief. 

Both Lionel and Gwendoline 
were saved, 

‘She don’t consult him. En- 
couraged by this reflection, I’ve 
ordered a luncheon at the Castle. 
Let’s have a brandy-and-soda before 
I go, old fellow ; this hot weather 
makes one deuced thirsty.’ 


This, then, was the man she 
had loved, thought Gwendoline, 
during her sad homeward journey, 
or rather at whose memory a cer- 
tain sentiment she had mistaken 
for love once had power to stir 
her heart. Sentiment will often 
struggle out of the darkness of the 
present to clothe the past with a 
beauty and a grace it never pos- 
sessed ; but whatever delicate 
touches of feeling remained before 
this interview vanished for ever, 
blighted by the cold egotism and 
brutality she had endured. What, 
after all, is life but a train of moods? 
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Valentine already regretted his 
line of conduct; he longed to en- 
treat her forgiveness, and the let- 
ter, that arrived so soon after her 
return, set her own and Lionel’s 
fears at rest for ever. He might 
be impulsively vindictive, but too 
noble and manly by nature to 
carry out a deliberately-concocted 
plan of destruction ; and Lionel re- 
cognised all this, and understood 
the complexities and many-sided 
workings of the situation, while a 
crushing weight was lifted from his 
heart, and the future was once more 
full of hope and brightness. 

They were both quietly peace- 
fully happy this summer evening, 
sitting out on the lawn in the faint 
and uncertain twilight, while the 
sun went down in fiery splendour. 
Lionel had written a grateful let- 
ter to Valentine, in which he did 
justice to his generosity and man- 
liness, and so full and perfect were 
its taste and tone that Valentine 
wondered more than ever at the 
folly and misguided wrath that 
had led him to contemplate work- 
ing harm to his cousin. Lionel’s 
letter gave him greater pleasure to 
read than he could have believed 
possible ; he felt altogether in bet- 
ter spirits than he had done for a 
long time past, for it is never satis- 
factory to one’s inner sense to feel 
oneselfa scoundrel even under the 
most aggravated circumstances. 

The commercial gloom that had 
hung over China was, like a pass- 
ing cloud, only temporary; the 
next mail brought brighter intelli- 
gence of an improved state of 
trade: confidence was restored ; 
goods sold more freely ; money 
was daily getting more easy, con- 
sequently more plentiful, finding 
its way again into the marts ot 
commerce and speculation. 

Messrs. Amberley, Brimber,& Co., 
of Hong Kong, had no necessity to 
ask for further accommodation, but 
honestly met their renewed accept- 
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ances, to Lionel’s great relief and 
joy. His prosperity received no 
further check, and the happiness 
of his home-life was such as rarely 
falls to the fate of mortals. 

Miss Carrington was quietly mar- 
ried the year following, in hertravel- 
ling costume, to Reginald Trever- 
ton, by the Rev. Mr. Moffat, at St. 
Margaret’s, and dispensed with the 
attendance of fair bridesmaids, 
whose youth and beauty might by 
contrast have diminished the lustre 
that remained of her own fading 
charms. Lady Hester admired 
this wisdom, and the two, having 
a great many tastes and feelings 
in common, were a great deal to- 
gether, and excellent friends; and 
Hermione, hearing of the wedding, 
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to which for some reason or other 
she was not asked, repeated her 
favourite saying, ‘I told you so!’ a 
great many times in disgust at the 
inconsistencies of spinsters dui 
certain age. 

Derwent and Patricia were re- 
stored to favour at the Towers, 
and it was whispered that the 
Countess of Clivedale would re- 
ceive an invitation to a ball there 
at Christmas, since Clivedale, re- 
deemed with her money from its 
last mortgage, had been settled on 
Derwent, conditionally that one of 
the finest women of the day should 
be acknowledged by the family ; 
for what cannot the splendid in- 
solences of beauty and ignorance 
accomplish in this world? 


END OF ‘*TWIXT SHADE AND SHINF,’ 














GRAY’S FARM. 
G Bramatic Sketch. 
By HERBERT GOUGH. 
a a 


I. 

Tue house known as Gray’s Farm 
was a rambling, old-fashioned place 
with gable ends and lattice win- 
dows, and was completely covered 
with monthly roses and honey- 
suckle. Its porch seemed crum- 
bling away with age, and was in 
very truth only held together by 
the tenacity of the clinging flowers. 
The stone floor at its entrance was 
well worn, as also were the benches 
on either side. There was an air 
of comfort and peace about the 
old house, which immediately 
struck one upon viewing it. The 
whiteness of the blinds and cur- 
tains at the windows spoke favour- 
ably for the domestic cleanliness of 
the housekeeper ; and the flowers 
peeping in at the open casements 
gave an appearance of freshness 
and pleasantness quite charming. 

The lawn was trim and neat, and 
gay with old-fashioned flowers. And 
these sweet old flowers were per- 
fectly in accordance with the tastes 
and manners ofthe bees, who came 
forth in goodly numbers from the 
hives at the end of the garden to 
enjoy them. The long sweep of 
field beyond the lawn, which, if the 
owners had been so minded, might 
in justice have been called a park, 
was cropped close by the cows and 
sheep feeding on its pasturage. 
And as you stood at the porch of 
the house and looked right away 
across the home-field, the eye 
could not rest on a single building, 
for Gray’s Farm was quite secluded, 
and was a goodly distance from any 
other house. 

And this isolation it was that 


threw about it such a halo of peace. 
The outhouses and barns were 
situated at the side of the house, 
so that, on account of the thick 
trees and bushes, they were not 
seen from the lawn. But it was 
pleasant to hear the clucking of 
hens, the lowing of kine, the bark- 
ing of dogs, the rattle of pails, and 
other sounds indicative of farm-life. 
Farmer Gray is proud of the old 
place, which he has known from 
childhood, for it has come down 
from father to son through many 
generations ; and Farmer Gray is 
proud of his daughter—his only 
child. A pretty bright young girl is 
Nellie Gray. She never knew her 
mother, and has lived all alone with 
her father at the Farm, save for the 
three years she was away at school. 
But Nellie has left school now 
some two years, and has fully 
established herself as mistress of 
the Farm. And a very kind and 
lovable mistress she is. All love 
her who work for her and her 
father. In the village she is a fa- 
vourite too; her visits are eagerly 
looked for by a great many. The 
vicar always finds her ready to as- 
sist him in any way she can, and 
he holds her in high esteem. 
Nellie is very fond of her father, 
and much attached to the Farm. 
She has promised to marry Mark 
Grant, of the Meadow Farm. She 
loves Mark very deeply, and is not 
a little proud of him. But it can- 
not be wondered at, seeing what a 
fine handsome fellow he is. There 
are many girls very envious of 
Nellie, seeing she has stolen the 
heart of the handsomest man in 
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the village. And Farmer Gray is 
highly pleased with his future son- 
in-law. He always looked favour- 
ably on Mark Grant, and when he 
found out he loved his daughter, 
he offered him no opposition, but 
plainly told the young fellow he 
was downright glad. 

Mark is doing very well; things 
have prospered with him since he 
took the Meadow Farm, and he 
has been urging Nellie to fix a day 
for the wedding; but Nellie will 
not, but laughs, and says there is 
plenty of time to think of that. 
And Mark cannot be angry, he 
can only laugh too; but he thinks 
that Nellie might name the day. 
He thinks sometimes whether she 
is afraid to trust him, but indig- 
nantly thrusts the thought aside 
whenever it arises. He thinks 
Nellie is very wilful; but then, for 
the matter of that, what pretty girl 
is not wilful? He thinks when 
they are married she will not want 
her own way quite so much. Hap- 
py Mark, thinking so; I doubt 
not there are many others who 
have thought the same. 

Nellie was fond of flattery ; per- 
haps she was a little vain, yet she 
could not be strictly called a co- 
quette. She loved Mark Grant as 
truly and deeply as it was possible 
for her to love, yet she was not 
quite prepared to give up her free- 
dom just at present. Mark was a 
plain honest yeoman, gaining his 
living by the sweat of his brow—no 
lisping, fair-spoken hanger-on of 
society—and could not for the life 
of him pay a pretty compliment. 
He could only tell Nellie he loved 
her, and with him that embodied 
everything. He never even told 
her she looked pretty, though she 
thought he might have done so. 

Nellie, one day when return- 
ing home through the fields to 
the Farm, met with an infuriated 
bull, and had a narrow escape of 
being killed. The animal was 
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close upon her, and she was faint 
and exhausted with running and 
crying for help, but fortunately, in 
the nick of time, a gentleman came 
by, and saved poor Nellie from her 
perilous position. 

Her preserver was Captain Regi- 
nald Carr, brother of Mrs. Vyner- 
Dalmaine of the Grange, who was 
a guest of his sister and her hus- 
band. Nellie had seen him in 
church, and thought how hand- 
some and distingué he was. Of 
course Captain Carr saw Nellie 
safely home, and received Farmer 
Gray’s profuse thanks. Mark also 
was thankful to Carr for the service 
he had rendered ; but he did not 
quite like the man—he mistrusted 
him at once. He determined to 
watch very closely the movements 
of the stranger, for he did not like 
his manner. Farmer Gray gave 
the hero a general invitation, and 
told him the Farm would be always 
open house to him. He was only 
too ready to reply that he should 
be sure to avail himself of the privi- 
lege, whereat Mark inwardly shud- 
dered, and his brow darkened and 
lowered. 

Captain Reginald Carr had been 
a reckless man about town, living 
in extravagance and dissipation, 
and now, wearied and satiated, had 
come for rest and quiet into the 
country. He found everything 
fresh and charming, especially the 
old house known as Gray’s Farm, 
and more especially still its fair 
young mistress. As he had been 
bidden to come, very seldom a day 
went by but, with some excuse or 
other, Carr managed to call at the 
house. Nellie was pleased with 
his little attentions, charmed with 
his pretty speeches, and utterly 
bewildered with his tender manner. 
She could not help comparing him 
with Mark, to the great disadvan- 
tage of the latter. And Mark 
looked on and saw all this, and 
yet said not a word. 
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He waited his time. All the 
while the gay captain was pouring 
his honeyed words into the ears of 
the young country maiden, with 
whom he was amusing himself, 
Mark was watchful. It was quite 
refreshing for this man of the world 
to meet such charming aiveté and 
innocence ; but the guileless young 
maiden had not the knowledge of 
the world to cope with such as 
Reginald Carr. 

At last he congratulated himself 
upon gaining a considerable point 
in the furtherance of his ends. He 
prevailed on Nellie to break off 
her engagement with Mark. One 
morning she wrote him a letter, 
which cost her many tears, telling 
him to think no more of her. She 
breathed not a word of this to her 
father ; she could not have done so 
for the world. Though she loved 
him very, very deeply, yet she was a 
little bit afraid of him, especially in 
a matter of this sort. 

And this is how affairs stand at 
Gray’s Farm before the action 
commences. Now the overture is 
over, the curtain is rung up, and 
we are introduced to the dramatis 
persone that figure on the play- 
bill. 


II. 


FARMER Gray is seated, in the 
cool of the evening, in a large arm- 
chair just without the porch of the 
Farm. A small table is close at 
hand, on which are placed his to- 
bacco-jar, matches, and long clay 
pipe. This latter he carefully fills, 
lights, and puffs away at; then he 
seems quite happy and comfortable 
as he leans back in the chair. After 
several whiffs, which evidently give 
him great satisfaction, he glances up 
at the clear sky, and mutters to him- 
self, as he looks right away over 
the home-field, 

‘ Nice weather this for the crops, 
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and if it lasts fine another week 
I shall have all my hay in without 
having a drop of wet on it. I’ve 
had hard work this season, harder 
than I’ve had before ; lost some of 
my best hands, and the new ones 
aren’t up to the mark; gives me 
more to do myself. Well, if you 
want anything done properly it’s 
the only way to do it yourself.’ 

Having given expression to this 
very trite remark, Farmer Gray 
puffs away vigorously again. He 
always has an idea that nothing is 
ever right unless it is done under 
his immediate supervision, and on 
this account he gives himself much 
needless work and trouble. To- 
day he has had an especially hard 
day, and has well earned the re- 
pose he is now taking. Again the 
pipe is rested across his knee, whilst 
he delivers himself of the following, 
in a voice that might be heard dis- 
tinctly within the porch should any 
one be there to listen: 

‘The women don’t work in the 
hayfields like they used to ; it’s too 
hard work, and not grand enough. 
Why, I remember in my old father’s 
days, before I had the farm, my 
sisters, and mother too sometimes, 
used to rake and toss the hay with 
the best of us. Now my daughter 
only looks on, and thinks what 
pretty sport, and how it would soil 
her hands if she was to try. Not 
that I mean to say a word against 
her, pretty soul! She don’t care 
to do hard work, and it’s fortunate 
for her she ain’t obliged to. I’ve 
given her an education to fit her 
for the best of ’em, and no lady in 
the country is prettier or knows 
more than my little Nellie.’ 

He pauses to take another whiff, 
but finds the light has gone out 
from his pipe. He busies himself 
to relight it, and continues, as he 
does so, with many shakes of the 
head, as follows: ‘She talks French 
and Italian, and I don’t know what 
else. She plays the piano and 
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sings. When a man is tired with 
the day’s work it's downright good 
to come to such a home as this, 
and find such a girl as Nellie.’ 

Just at this moment Nellie ap- 
pears in the porch with a tankard 
of foaming home-brewed ale, which 
she is bringing to her father. She 
sings gaily as she comes out into 
the air, and places the tankard on 
the table within easy reach of 
Farmer Gray. She knows well 
how to look after him, and attend 
to his little wants and fancies. 
She knows he has worked hard 
to-day, and is glad to see him 
resting. She bends down and 
kisses him, but the smoke from 
the tobacco, which is not of the 
choicest, goes into her face, and 
she exclaims petulantly, as she 
moves away from its reach, 

‘O father, why do you smoke 
that horrid clay pipe?” 

‘Why, does it offend you, child ?’ 
he asks ; ‘it never used.’ 

‘I don’t know,’ Nellie says 
rather undecidedly; ‘only cigars 
seem so much nicer, and smell so 
much better.’ 

Farmer Gray looks surprised, 
and removes his pipe from his 
mouth whilst he looks searchingly 
at Nellie. 

‘Cigars are all very well for 
swells, but they don’t do for simple 
farmers like myself; we should 
send all our gains into the air with 
the smoke,’ he says, chuckling in- 
wardly at the wisdom of his re- 
mark. 

‘Captain Carr never smokes 
anything else,’ Nellie says, as she 
moves farther away. 

‘O yes, he does,’ the old 
farmer says, smiling, ‘ for the other 
evening he sat on that seat there 
and had a clay with me, and en- 
joyed it too.’ 

‘I am sure it must have been 
very disagreeable to him,’ she 
Says, coming towards her father 
again. 
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‘Then why did he do it?’ he 
asks, greatly surprised. 

Nellie seats herself on the grass 
at her father’s feet. 

‘In society you must do a great 
many things that are disagreeable,’ 
she says, ‘for the sake of being 
polite.’ 

Farmer Gray cannot understand 
this ; it is quite beyond his simple 
reasoning. He stares for a mo- 
ment, quite astonished, and then 
bursts forth : 

‘Then I should say, Blow society. 
Let a man do as he likes, that’s 
what I say; it’s what I do myself, 
and I expect every one who comes 
here to see me to do the same.’ 

‘You are always pleased to see 
Captain Carr,’ Nellie says ; ‘aren’t 
you, father?” 

* Ay, child, ay; I try to make 
every one welcome that comes to 
Gray’s Farm. The best I have 
I'll give ’em, both to eat and 
drink.’ 

With an immense amount of 
satisfaction at this hospitable out- 
burst, farmer Gray lays aside his 
pipe and leaves his chair. 

‘That is why every one likes 
coming here, Captain Carr in- 
cluded,’ Nellie says. 

The farmer looks down at his: 
daughter, and, without a thought 
of suspicion, says, 

‘I fancy Mark is jealous of him.’ 

In a moment Nellie springs to 
her feet, and, with downcast eyes 
and a petulant manner, says, 

‘Mark is very foolish, then. 
Captain Carr saved me from being 
killed ; and I am sure Mark ought 
to be much obliged to him, as you 
are.’ 

‘He is obliged to him, right 
enough. I told Mark I could but 
be grateful to him for saving your 
life, and as often ashe came1 would 
show him all the hospitality in my 
power’ 

Nellie goes into the porch and 
draws a spray of roses towards her, 
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and looks very much like Tenny- 
son’s Gardener’s Daughter. 

‘ Mark is too exacting,’ she says, 
plucking the fairest flower she can 
find on the spray; ‘he thinks I 
ought never to speak to any one 
but him; and it’s very ridiculous 
and absurd to imagine that because 
a girl is engaged to one man she 
should never look at another; I 
have told him so again and again.’ 

Farmer Gray thinks it a good 
opportunity to speak of a subject 
he has often thought of broaching, 
and so at once plunges into it. 

‘He was speaking to me yester- 
day about settling down ; he wants 
to be married soon now, Nellie 
girl.’ 

‘Then he'll have to wait till I 
choose,’ she answers petulantly, 
quite annoyed. ‘I am not going 
to marry when it pleases him.’ 

‘He is a worthy fellow, my 
child; a straightforwarder, hon- 
ester man I never knew. It's a 
lucky day for the girl that weds 
Mark Grant.’ 

‘I don’t know that he is such a 
catch as you imagine.’ 

‘Handsome Mark the girls call 
him about here. There are many 
that would go through a great deal 
to get a smile from him.’ 

‘He doesn’t smile very often, 
so they would find it a great deal 
of trouble.’ 

‘He has a snug little farm, and 
is working it well. Every one 
speaks good of him.’ 

Nellie cannot gainsay this—not 
that she would wish to, only it is 
just a little bit tiresome to have 
Mark’s good qualities thrust before 
her now. 

‘Poor Mark! she says, in a 
pitying tone, ‘I don’t think he 
would do any one any harm.’ 

‘He would go out of his way to 
do any one good; that I know he 
would. I must talk to you some 
other time about this. Mark says 
he can’t get you to fix a day for 


the wedding. Run in after my hat, 
there’s a dear; I am going down 
to the fields again. 1 don’t sup- 
pose they’ve done much without 
me.’ 

Nellie disappears within the 
house to obey her father’s behest ; 
and he mutters, as he takes up the 
tankard, 

‘A wayward child! A spoilt 
darling! She’s had her way in 
everything.’ 

When he places the tankard 
empty upon the table, he sees 
Mark Grant standing before him. 
He has come upon the lawn from 
among the thick foliage that quite 
hides the little entrance wicket- 
gate. He is a strongly built ath- 
letic man, rising six feet high. A 
sunburnt, frank, open face, with 
bright speaking eyes, and black 
curly hair; no hair upon his face 
but a small moustache, rivalling 
in colour the blackness of his 
hair. 

‘Good-evening, Mr. Gray,’ he 
says rather indolently. 

‘Ah, Mark, is that you?’ the 
old man asks, somewhat surprised. 

‘I've just come up to see Nellie 
a bit,’ hesays quite sadly. ‘ Where 
is she ?” 

Mark takes off his hat, and 
wipes his forehead. 

‘You don’t seem well. What's 
the matter? anything wrong?’ the 
old farmer asks quite concernedly. 

‘1 don’t know exactly, Mr. Gray,’ 
Mark answers, as he throws him- 
self, utterly weary, upon a bench. 
‘I feel—well, I don’t think I ever 
felt before as I do now.’ 

‘Been working in the sun too 
long, perhaps; sit down and have 
a chat with Nellie, and you'll soon 
be all right.’ 

‘I hope so. 
out?” 

‘I am going into the Long Acre 
to see if they’ve stacked all the 
hay there, and then into the Square 
Paddock to see if the rick there 
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has pitched at all; I am rather 
afraid it will.’ 

‘I’ve had a pretty hard day of 
it,’ Mark says, as he rises with-an 
effort from the bench. ‘I bought 
that horse I spoke to you about.’ 

‘You may rest pretty sure he'll 
turn out all right.’ 

Mark glances towards the porch, 
and sees Nellie with her father’s 
hat in hand, and exclaims, im- 
mensely relieved, 

‘ Ah, here’s Nellie.’ 

Nellie’s first impulse is to run 
away; she has not seen Mark 
since she wrote the letter yester- 
day breaking off the engagement ; 
but she cannot, so comes forth and 
hands the hat to her father. Mark 
advances to meet her, but does 
not kiss her, as is his wont, and 
does not even hold out his hand 
to her, but only says, 

‘Well, Nell, how are you this 
evening ?” 

Nellie answers in a low voice, 

‘I am quite well, thank you,’ 
and offers no other remark. For- 
tunately, Farmer Gray does not 
notice the coolness between them, 
but only says, 

‘ Now I must leave you two, and 
don’t expect to see me back till 
late. I shall see you again, Mark ; 
you won’t go till I get home? 
Good-bye for the present.’ 

He snatches a hasty kiss from 
Nellie, and goes across the turf to 
the gravel-path that leads through 
the shrubs to the wicket-gate, and 
leaves Mark and Nellie alone 
together. 


III. 


NELLIE is really frightened. 
Much as she loves Mark, in her 
heart of hearts she cannot help 
being a little afraid of him now. 
He looks so vexed and stern, and 
the smile of joy and happiness 
he generally wears when in her 


presence she misses. As svon as 
Farmer Gray is lost to sight, Mark 
strides up to Nellie, and, with 
almost a sob, says, 

‘O Nellie, I don’t know how 
I have stayed away all day.’ 

Nellie affects indifference ; and, 
with an attempt at ill-temper and 
a shrug of the shoulders, replies, 

‘I am sure I can’t tell you.’ 

*‘O, for Heaven’s sake, Nell, 
don’t treat me like this; you'll 
drive me mad !’ 

‘How do you want me to treat 
you ?’ she asks, as she moves away 
from him. 

‘I cannot believe I am awake,’ 
he murmurs, half to himself, heed- 
less of her question; ‘I fancy I 
must be dreaming. I don’t know 
how I have got through the day.’ 

Nellie feels she must steel her 
heart against this man, must be- 
come wholly indifferent to him ; 
and it is better to do it at once if 
she can. 

‘The same as usual, I suppose,’ 
she says, taking up his last remark, 
and laughing a little ironically. 

Poor Mark! poor Mark! This 
is more than he can put up with; 
he chokes down a sob, crushes 
out a spirit of intense anger, walks 
up to Nellie’s side, and says, in a 
voice so fierce and determined 
that she quails, 

‘Is it true you don’t love me 
any longer ?” 

She is herself again in a minute, 
All the woman rises to the occa- 
sion ; she is not going to be treated 
in this way; she wants respect 
shown her. The spirit of self-will 
asserts itself; the natural love of 
coquetry, which is more or less 
dormant in every woman, comes 
to her aid; the pleasure of being 
able to play with the power and 
sway she holds over the man is 
strong within her ; she slowly walks 
to a bench under a large beech at 
hand, and says, as she indolently 
sits upon it, 
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‘TI think that is what I told you.’ 

This coolness, whether assumed 
or real, is getting too much for 
Mark; a fierce light comes into 
his eyes; beneath the moustache 
the lips are firmly closed ; the ex- 
pression on his face is not pleasant 
to behold. He walks after her, 
and throws himself on the bench 
by her side. There the lips part, 
the face relaxes its stern expres- 
sion, and, in a tone of great anguish, 
the man wails, 

‘It can’t be true; it can’t betrue.’ 

But there is no relenting on the 
woman’s part; she has caused the 
wound, and now she probes it. 

‘Do you imagine you can in- 
terpret my feelings better than 
1 myself ? 

‘I know that you love me; you 
have told me so often; and you 
cannot change, Nell—you cannot, 
I am sure.’ 

Will tenderness do more than 
fierceness—will reproach triumph 
over anger? 

‘I thought you would behave 
like a gentleman, and have taken 
without further question my letter, 
wherein I released you from your 
engagement to me, and had the 
good taste not to mention the sub- 
ject again.’ 

Mark is true as steel, as honest 
as the day, as proud and noble as 
the highest in the land. 

‘ But I don’t want to be released 
from the engagement; I will stand 
by it to the world’s end.’ 

There is a tone of triumph in 
his voice as he says this, which 
quickly changes when he gets up 
from the seat and confronts Nellie. 
She has wounded him on a tender 
point, thoughtlessly no doubt, but 
then thoughtless words wound more 
deeply than the sayer of them ever 
imagines. 

‘I never was a fine gentleman, 
Nell ; one of those swells who hang 
about society with polished speech 
and graceful ways; I am only a 
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rough, untutored farmer, working 
for my living, and not living by 
my wits.’ 

He turns away quite slowly, and 
very sadly. In a moment Nellie 
is by his side, contrite for having 
vexed him, penitent for having 
probed the wound so deeply. 

‘You are kind, and good, and 
noble, I know, Mark; but we are 
not suited to each other. It is 
better to find it out now than to 
discover it when it is too late.’ 

Mark turns to her with the old 
smile, the love welling up strongly, 

‘I have never loved any one but 
you, Nell, and I thought you would 
never love any one else but me. I 
have tried all I can to make you 
love me, and I have been so happy 
in thinking I had succeeded. I 
know you are worthy of some one 
better than I, some one much bet- 
ter; but there is no one on the 
face of the earth can love you like 
I do.’ 

Nellie is not so positive on this 
last point as Mark is; and she says, 
‘Ah, yes, there is !’ 

‘Then I only trust you may find 
him,’ he solemnly rejoins. 

She does not wish him to think 
her wholly unkind, cruel, and un- 
feeling ; so trying in some measure 
to condone the harshness of her 
conduct, she says, 

‘I shall be pleased to be always 
friendly with you.’ 

He gives her a reproving look, 
a look that shows how deeply he 
loves her, yet how truly distressed 
he is. 

‘Don’t talk like that, Nell—as 
though I could bear it. If you 
really give me up I shall go away— 
very far away—to Australia; and 
you and I will never meet again.’ 

Nellie does not like the idea of 
his going away from the old coun- 
try to seek his fortune anew ina 
foreign land amongst strange peo- 
ple. She feels a choking sensa- 
tion, but masters it. 


























‘ There is no need of doing that. 
You are getting on so well here; 
every one says so.’ 

There is something in her voice 
that reassures Mark, that makes 
him think that, after all, she really 
loves him at the bottom of her 
heart. 

‘But I don’t care to get on well 
when I have no object in doing so. 
I have been trying to make a com- 
fortable home for you, Nell; one 
which would be a fair exchange 
for the happy one you would 
leave. I have had every flower 
trained over the house as you 
wished, every flower-bed arranged 
as you thought best, and I have 
been so happy in doing it.’ 

Kind, generous Mark! Nellie 
feels how noble and true your 
nature is. She knows she has 
wounded you beyond hope of re- 
covery ; she can only try to soothe 
you now. 

‘ You will marry before very long, 
and forget me altogether.’ 

She doubts his faithfulness ; she 
injures him more than she thinks. 
His proud, sensitive nature cannot 
bear a slur of thiskind. He looks 
at her as though the wrong she 
would impute to him were almost 
past forgiveness. Nellie cannot 
look at the sad mournful face, with 
the expression of tender pity, yet 
of intense love; she looks away, 
and he, in a voice from which it is 
impossible to banish the trace of 
tears, says, 

‘Do you know me so little, 
child? Do you think I am quite 
so heartless and unfeeling ? 

She can only reproach herself 
now ; she has no other refuge. 

‘I should never have made you 
as happy as you ought to be, Mark; 
I am not the girl for your wife.’ 

She has opened a fresh field for 
him ; he is able now to approach 
the subject he has been wanting to. 

‘It is only lately you have thought 
this; you never used to think so. 
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Ah, Nell, my darling,’—he ap- 
proaches her now with the old 
love-light in his eyes,—‘it only 
seems yesterday we talked as 
though the whole world were no- 
thing to us, so that we belonged 
to each other.’ 

Nellie has a great struggle tokeep 
back the tears, but she succeeds. 

‘I have been very foolish; I 
suppose your asking me to be your 
wife flattered me, and I never 
seriously considered whether I 
loved you or not until lately.’ 

*You had no need to consider ; 
you told me so; for you loved me 
from the very first—from the very 
first, Nell.’ 

She moves away from Mark now, 
and begins to pluck to pieces a rose 
she has gathered. 

There is coquetry in her remark 
which she makes no effort to con- 
ceal, 

‘A girl is at liberty to change 
her mind.’ 

But she strikes a wrong note 
again; there is discord produced, 
and not harmony. She must be 
careful, playing with this man; he 
is not one to be befooled and be- 
guiled by a woman’s wilfulness and 
perverseness. 

* But is she at liberty to break a 
man’s heart?’ he demands. 

No answer; but every petal of 
the rose falls to the ground from 
the quick nervous fingers. 

There is a little softening on 
Mark’s part, a touch of tenderness 
in his manner, a depth of pathos 
in his voice, as he says, 

*O Nell,you will break my heart 
if you refuse to become my wife.’ 

A moment's reflection, and only 
a moment's; the hand is stretched 
out. and tears from its stem an- 
other rose; the petals are torn 
away ruthlessly and cast to the 
winds; a determination takes pos- 
session of the girl which she has 
been striving long to gain, and she ut- 
ters in a voice petulant, yet decisive, 
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‘I do refuse. 
you.’ 

The blow is dealt; there is no 
withholding it now. Mark stag- 
gers like a man stunned. Nellie 
does not look at him, for she fears 
for what she has done. He reco- 
vers in a few minutes sufficiently 
to speak, but composure has not 
returned to him. He speaks in a 
dreamy far-away tone that quite 
astonishes Nellie. 

‘You do not love me! I hear 
you say it, and it goes like a death- 
blov to my heart. I have no right 
now to press you to marry me. I 
release you, Nell, from your en- 
gagement. I would sooner die, 
Nell, than ask you to become my 
wife, knowing you have no love 


I do not love 


forme. I would not do you such 
a wrong. I love you too dearly, 
little Nell.’ 


That is all his reproach; no up- 
braiding, no bitterness. 

‘Thank you, Mark; that is spo- 
ken like yourself. I am very sorry 
I am causing you unhappiness. I 
would not do it if I could help it. 
Forgive me, Mark, and don’t think 
too harshly of me. Father does 
not know of this yet; I have not 
told him I wrote to you. He told 
me this evening you had spoken 
to him about the wedding-day.’ 

‘I won’t speak to him about it 
again. I wop’t tell him you have 
given me up—it nearly chokes me 
to say it—unless you wish.’ 

‘That’s a kind old Mark. I 
don’t want you to tell him just 
yet.’ 

‘You may trust me, Nell. But 
I know the reason well enough 
why you do not care for me any 
longer.’ 

Nellie knows full well to what 
Mark alludes; she almost dreads 
to hear him say it, and yet she has 
gone so far, and she will carry her 
part through to the end. 

*O, there is no reason,’ she says 
carelessly. 
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Now is Mark’s time to play the 
card he has been holding so long 
in his hand, and has been waiting 
an opportunity to throw out. He 
is not vindictive, he is not angry; 
the tone of his voice is not raised, 
as he says, 

‘ The reason is Captain Carr.’ 

Nellie impulsively turns away, 
and, almost in an imploring tone, 
says, 

‘O, don’t’: mention his name, 
please.’ 

But Mark has much to say on 
this subject now; he is sorry to vex 
Nellie, but he owes it to himself 
to speak of the man who has sup- 
planted him in so stealthy a way. 

‘You haven’t been the same to 
me, Nell, since you met him.’ 

What can she say, what excuse 
offer ? 

‘He is very kind and attentive 
to me.’ 

Mark, poor fellow, knows this is 
but an empty excuse. He cannot 
speak harshly to Nellie, though he 
knows she is deserving of it. He 
looks tenderly at her, and says, 
with a touch of pride in his voice, 

‘You see the difference between 
him and me. I’m not the fine- 
spoken gentleman he is. I don’t 
pay the pretty compliments he 
does. I don’t assume the easy 
graceful manners that are his.’ 

‘Captain Carr has seen a great 
deal of society,’ she says, feeling a 
little proud that he has noticed 
her. 

Mark turns on his heel, smiles 
bitterly, and in a voice in which a 
sneer can be detected, mutters 

‘And I have seen none.’ 

Nellie thinks it great interference 
to speak to her like this, consider- 
ing her father has not found it ne- 
cessary to bring the subject before 
her. She is determined to punish 
him for this interference, and thinks 
it will annoy him by saying, 
‘Father likes him very much.’ 
She is right in her conjecture. 
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Mark turns to her savagely, the 
spirit roused in him at last. He 
is no longer tame ; she has taunted 
him till he can bear it no more. 
She shrinks away as she sees his 
fierce manner, and hears him hurl 
out his words : 

_ ‘But would your father like him 
if he knew he met you daily in your 
walks—if he knew he had poured 
forth his honeyed words to you?’ 

He softens a little now. 

‘O, have a care Nell; as yet 
your father knows nothing, and he 
shall hear nothing from me; but 
the gossips are busy at work, and 
things may come to his knowledge 
that will displease and annoy him. 
Captain Carr is not a man to be 
trusted ; I have watched him pretty 
closely, and I shall watch him 
closely as long as he is in this 
neighbourhood.’ 

Nellie grows indignant at this, 
and lets Mark see it, for she re- 
torts angrily : 

‘He is not prepared to have a 


Spy upon his actions.’ 
‘Then his actions should be — 


those that do not require the 
slightest looking after.’ 

* He isa gentleman, Mark Grant, 
and gentlemen’s actions need no 
espionage, especially from total 
strangers like yourself.’ 

Mark draws nearer to her and 
Says tenderly, 

‘Ah, Nell, this Captain Carr 
has cast a glamour about you; 
you are blinded for a time.’ 

Nellie is indignant again, and 
says petulantly, 

‘Let us drop the subject of 
Captain Carr.’ 

But Mark determines to let 
Nellie know what he thinks of this 
man before he drops the subject. 

‘I tell you, Nell, that Captain 
Carr is a scoundrel, a big scoundrel.’ 

‘ He is nothing of the kind ; he 
is a gentleman.’ 

Mark laughs a short sarcastic 
laugh as he says, 





‘Haven't you learnt yet that even 
gentlemen are scoundrels some- 
times ?” 

Nellie turns sharply upon Mark 
now, and faces him steadily. She 
has gained composure so far as 
her interview with Mark is con- 
cerned, but she is angry beyond 
control now that he has insulted 
Captain Carr. 

‘I will not hear another word, 
Mr. Grant; you had better be 
careful what you say. I wish you 
good-evening.’ 

She has reached the porch now, 
and Mark makes a step or two 
forward to arrest her. She sees 
his intention and is determined to 
frustrate it. 

‘It is no use to apologise,’ she 
says; ‘you have said more than 
you ought; and you may have to 
prove your words.’ 

She disappears into the house, 
and Mark slowly betakes himself 
to a bench and throws himself 
upon it, fairly puzzled and bewil- 
dered. 





IV. 


‘So little Nell doesn’t love me 
any longer; but I can’t believe it. 
That fellow has turned her head 
with his false words and deceitful 
tongue. I will watch over her 
as closely as possible so that no 
harm may come to her, and she’ll 
come back to me in the end; she 
must, I feel sure she must. She 
will find out some day that I am 
loyal and true, and then the old 
love may come back, and I shall 
be happy again. Nell, my little 
Nell, you do not know what a blow 
this has been to me.’ 

The strong man’s frame is shaken 
with a greatsob. He looks steadily 
down at the grass at his feet, and 
does not attempt to raise his head. 
In a minute or so the wicket-gate 
falls to, but the sound, even if it 
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reaches him, fails to arouse him. 
The fall of footsteps is heard 
crunching the gravel, and then, 
from out the foliage, emerges the 
figure of a man. It is Captain 
Carr. His figure is slight and 
slim, and lacks that athletic build 
which is characteristic of the young 
farmer. There is a lazy indiffer- 
ence in his manner that suits 
well his general appearance. He 
has the air of a man of society 
thoroughly bored and d/asé, but 
just waking up from apathy by the 
refreshing influence of the country, 
and its novel and charming ad- 
juncts. Grant looks up at last, 
before Carr has time to reach the 
porch. He looks at him inquir- 
ingly and searchingly, with an angry 
scrowl upon his face. Perhaps 
there is a menace in the farmer’s 
manner as he rises from the bench 
and walks towards the Captain ; 
for there is determination and 
doggedness particularly noticeable. 
This stays Carr from knocking at 
the door; and he asks in a slow 
lisping way, 

‘Do you know if Mr. Gray is 
home this evening ?” 

‘Farmer Gray is gone to look 
after his hay.’ 

‘Then perhaps Miss Gray is at 
home ?” 

‘ Miss Gray zs at home.’ 

The tone is measured and slow, 
the manner anything but savour- 
ing of kindliness. This puts Carr 
upon his guard, and makes him 
adopt a defensive attitude. 

‘I wish to see her,’ he remarks 
with emphasis, yet as nonchalantly 
as he can, and moves towards the 
house. 

Grant is determined and stub- 
born, and now that Carr is alone 
with him he means to ‘have it out’ 
with him, as he has told himself 
he will as soon as the opportunity 
offers. He says as carelessly as 
he can in the present state of his 
mind, 
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‘You can’t see her this even- 

ing.’ 
Carr feels it best to keep his 
temper as long as he can, and ap- 
pear as indifferent as possible, 
thinking the two combined the 
best means he has at his disposal 
of exasperating Grant. 

‘I don’t understand. 
well ?” 

‘Quite well; at least she was a 
few minutes ago.’ 

‘She will see me if she knows I 
am here.’ 

*I don’t wish her to know you 
are here.’ 

‘Then you wish to prevent my 
seeing her?’ 

Carr moves a step or two towards 
his opponent as he asks this ques- 
tion. The other does not flinch, 
but faces him steadily, and with a 
slight sneer says, 

*Yes; and I mean to do it.’ 

The swords are crossed, and the 
fight is to begin in earnest now. 
Carr has not been accustomed to 
be spoken to in this style, and he 
cannot quite understand it. 

‘ By what right or authority do 
you act thus?’ he asks. 

‘By the right of Miss Gray’s 
accepted lover,’ Mark answers, 
drawing himself to his full height, 
and feeling proud of the position 
he claims. Carr turns aside, not 
quite prepared for this declaration ; 
but in a minute laughs a mocking 
laugh, enough to taunt any man to 
whom it was directed against. 

‘Ah, I understand now—ac- 
cepted lover! Rejected, you mean. 
You are the fellow she was sup- 
posed to be engaged to, but she 
wrote and gave you up.’ 

Grant strives hard to suppress 
his temper, and keeps his hands 
close to his sides, for fear they 
may wander. 

‘She may have,’ he says; ‘ but 
by whose advice, at whose dicta- 
tion? Why, yours.’ 

‘You seem to assume a great 


Isn’t she 




















Your information cannot be 


deal. 
reliable with regard to me.’ 

‘You saved Miss Gray’s life ; 
she is grateful to you for it—so is 


her father—so am I. But why 
not have been content with the 
gratitude you earned? Why not 
have left the poor child happy as 
she was before you crossed her 
path? Why not have kept your- 
self away from this place? There 
is nothing in a farmer's house like 
this to suit your taste—you who 
are accustomed to different society 
from ours.’ 

Carr cannot stand this out- 
spoken language from the young 
farmer, whom he considers his in- 
ferior in every respect. 

‘I am not going to submit to a 
series of cross-questionings from 
you,’ he says indignantly, and with 
supreme contempt. 

Grant is defiant now; he has 
taken his ground, and will stand 
to it firmly. 

‘You have been, and you still 
are, deceiving Miss Gray,’ he says, 
rather enjoying the discomfiture of 
his enemy. ‘I have noticed your 
manner towards her. I have seen 
you meet her often. You may de- 
pend I have looked after my pro- 
mised wife. I have never spoken 
to her of this. I have trusted her 
without fear.’ 

Carr can only sneer now, which 
he does admirably. 

‘She has given you up, I sup- 
pose ?” 

‘She has,’ Grant says slowly, 
and adds with great contempt, 
‘for you! But I don’t accept her 
release. I consider myself bound 
to her still.’ 

‘But she doesn’t consider _her- 
self bound to you.’ 

Grant would like to take this 
man by the throat and hurl him 
out of the garden. He has the 
strength to do it, and has great 
difficulty in restraining himself. 
‘What you mean to do you 
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You have 
made her like you—I cannot say 
love; you have filled her with 
hopes and promises you never 
mean to realise. You will amuse 
yourself till you are tired of the 
pastime ; you will break her heart, 
and then trouble yourself no more 
than if you had broken a child’s 
toy.’ 

‘ You appear to knowmy motives 
even better than I know them my- 
self.’ 

Grant is regardless now of what 
he says. 

‘It is not easy for such men as 
you to disguise them ; they show 
so very plainly.’ 

‘You are gifted with extremely 
fine perception.’ 

The man of society thinks this 
kind of sarcasm will irritate and 
annoy his antagonist the yeoman. 
He is mistaken. Grant is honest 
and straightforward; he under- 
stands not subterfuge nor deceit. 
He can only speak out plainly and 
unflinchingly the truth. His wea- 
pons are not foils of finely and de- 
licately-polished steel—to wit, sar- 
casm and repartee—but those of a 
different make, broad and heavy 
swords, hitting hard and relent- 
lessly with the plain unvarnished 
truth. 

‘It doesn’t require particularly 
fine vision to see where honesty 
dwells, and where deception lurks.’ 

Grant says this, and looks with 
meaning at Carr. He flinches, 
and does not understand the plain 
speaking of the farmer. Verily, 
Grant can hit hard when he likes, 
much harder than is pleasant for 
this man about town. He attempts 
another sneer : 

‘I should think you were throw- 
ing away your talents in this quiet 
place.’ 

Grant is roused beyond endur- 
ance. 

‘I daresay you, with your high 
culture and education, your blue 
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blood, and military rank, can well 
afford to laugh and sneer at me; 
but remember we sons of the soil 
can boast privileges as great as 
yours, and can maintain them too, 
which is more than some of you 
can.’ 

He makes a suggestive move- 
ment with his right arm, which 
does not look well for Carr, so the 
Captain moves a step or two away 
beyond Mark’s reach. 

* You are clever, I must confess,’ 
Carr sneers, when he is a conve- 
nient distance from Grant. 

‘You know well enough you do 
not mean to marry Miss Gray ; you 
have not the slightest intention of 
doing so. What would your aris- 
tocratic relations say ?” 

‘I decline to discuss anything of 
this with you.’ 

‘Then discuss it with Farmer 
Gray,’ Mark hisses out from be- 
tween set teeth, ‘He knows 
nothing of this yet ; nor does he, I 
believe, suspect anything. IfI tell 
him he will be enraged beyond 
restraint.’ 

Carr shrugs his shoulders con- 
temptuously. 

‘His rage 
harm.’ 

‘He will be able to frustrate 
your intentions with regard to his 
daughter.’ 

Carr is roused now ; he throws 
aside languor, and assumed or real 
indifference, and confronts Grant 
with determined mien. 

‘I don’t care a straw what you 
say ; it makes no difference to me. 
All you have been saying might 
have been taken for the ravings of 
a madman. I think you are a bit 
mad !’ 

‘Very likely I am. I feel mad- 
dened.’ 

Carr smiles languidly, and says, 

‘Calm yourself, my good fellow ; 
calm yourself,’ 

Grant strides up to him with 
clenched hands and set teeth. 


can do me no 
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‘Do you think it fine to taunt 
me?’ 

*I never thought about it.’ 

‘Will you go away from the 
neighbourhood now, and leave us ?” 

‘Why should I, because you ask 
me?” 

‘I have given you my reason be- 
fore.’ 

‘No,’ says Carr decisively. ‘I 
shall not until I choose ; that is, un- 
til it is convenient for me to do so.’ 

‘ Then will you promise never to 
see Miss Gray again—promise to 
keep out of her way ?” 

‘Certainly not. I shall see her 
as often as I can; I am very 
pleased with Nellie. Nellie is a 
charming little girl.’ 

Grant cannot hear the woman 
he loves spoken of in this light, 
don’t-care way, by such a man 
as Carr; his anger is thoroughly 
aroused. He rushes towards him 
as though he would fell him to the 
ground, but stops short, and with 
an effort keeps his hands off the 
Captain. 

‘For God’s sake, take care how 
you speak ofher! I warn you, if 
you speak of her lightly, I cannot 
keep my hands away from you; 
and if you do her injury, I, Mark 
Grant, farmer, will thrash you, 
Reginald Carr, Captain in her 
Majesty’s army, as you shall re- 
member to your dying day. I have 
a stout arm, and I never break my 
word.’ 

He turns savagely upon his 
heel, and leaves Carr chafing at 
the thteat he has held out to him. 
Carr follows him, and with as much 
dignity as he can assume, consider- 
ing his bewilderment, says, 

‘I am not going to be threatened 
in this way by a man like you; 
you forget your place 

Mark smiles, and says with tan- 
talising coolness, 

‘No, you make me know it.’ 

‘If you talk of thrashing,’ says 
Carr, ‘the tables may be turned, 











and you might find yourself the 
recipient of a pretty severe casti- 
gation.’ 

‘You don’t frighten me. And, 
now you know my intentions and 
the stand I take, don’t you think 
you may as well go?’ 

Carr knows that he is worsted, 
and that he has no chance of see- 
ing Nellie this evening; besides, 
he is not anxious for an encounter 
with the stout young farmer, in 
which he is certain to be beaten, 
so he says, 

‘As I don’t wish to make a 
scene, and you are evidently 
determined, I will defer seeing 
Miss Gray to-night, and will 
call again; or I may come back 
later on when her father returns 
and you are gone. Then, I will 
say good-evening to you, and 
thank you for amusing me so 
much. Good-evening.’ 

He nods in a patronising way to 
Grant, and walks down the lawn to 
the railings that separate it from 
the field. He vaults them easily, 
and lounges across the field in the 
direction of the meadows, but right 
away from the village. 


Ve 


Mark GRANT watches Reginald 
Carr till he cannot see him any 
longer ; then he seems to breathe 
freer. 

‘I could scarcely keep my hands 
off the scoundrel,’ he says to him- 
self, with his arms folded across his 
chest, looking away over the field. 
‘I felt I could have killed him. 
And such men as he are considered 
fascinating; men to be received 
into households, made much of, 
thought such excellent company 
and charming companions; and 
nine times out of ten they help 
to swell the cases of the Divorce 
Court.’ 
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He sighs heavily as he thinks 
of Nellie, and he goes towards the 
house as though to call her, but 
checks himself, and falls inte re- 
verie again. 

‘Poor little Nell! she must know 
I love her so dearly, so dearly ; I 
will not believe she cares for me 
no longer ; I will not believe it ; I 
will not.’ 

He emphasises his latter remarks 
by bringing his foot heavily down 
upon the ground, and this seems 
to arouse him from his soliloquy, 
for he looks up in great astonish- 
ment to see a lady standing by 
him. She is tall and elegant, and 
fashionably dressed. Mark has no 
difficulty in recognising her as Mrs. 
Vyner-Dalmaine, of the Grange. 
He is quite at a loss to account 
for her presence at Gray’s Farm, 
and stands, with hat in hand, await- 
ing an explanation. 

‘Pardon me,’ she says, ‘I think 
this is Mr. Gray’s house.’ 

‘It is,’ Mark says quietly. 

‘Is he home? Mrs. Vyner- 
Dalmaine asks anxiously. 

‘No, he is not,’ Mark replies, 
wondering very much what this 
grand lady from the Grange can 
want with Farmer Gray. Her 
countenance falls, and she looks 
sadly disappointed and vexed. 

‘How unfortunate!’ she remarks ; 
‘and I wanted to see him particu- 
larly.’ 

‘It may be some time before he 
returns,’ Mark says. 

‘Are you a friend of his?’ she 
asks eagerly. 
aie 

proudly. 

‘A very great friend? she fur- 
ther interrogates. 

‘ A very great friend,’ he answers ; 
*I couldn't be a greater.’ 

‘Then may I speak to you?’ she 
asks, in a quick nervous voice. 

‘I am at your service,’ he an- 
swers, bowing gallantly to her. 
‘Will you not be seated?’ he 


Mark replies quite 
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adds, as he places Farmer Gray’s 
armchair at her disposal. 

Mrs. Vyner-Dalmaine seats her- 
self, seemingly immensely relieved 
at the idea of being able to com- 
municate her business. 

‘Has not Mr. Gray a daughter ?” 
she commences by asking; ‘a 
daughter Nellie ?’ 

Mark smiles, and draws himself 
proudly to his full height, and 
answers, 

‘Yes, and she is engaged to me.’ 

‘O, I am glad of this,’ she 
says; ‘you are the one I should 
see.’ 

For a moment Mark is fearful 
of what this lady may have to 
communicate, and says rather ner- 
vously. 

‘I hope you have no bad 
news ?” 

‘It zs bad, she says decisively ; 
‘but I hope we can stay the evil. 
Listen to me, please.’ 

There is great determination in 
her manner as she says this. Mark 
draws a little nearer to the chair, 
all eagerness and attention. 

‘Perhaps you recognise me; 
perhaps you know I am Mrs, 
Vyner-Dalmaine of the Grange. 
My brother is Captain Reginald 
Carr, and, has been staying with 
me for some little time past. He 
saved Miss Gray from some acci- 
dent, and by that means became 
acquainted with her.’ 

‘Yes, unfortunately so,’ says 
Mark, somewhat in an undertone. 

‘Unfortunately, do you say? 
asks Mrs. Vyner-Dalmaine. 

‘Yes, unfortunately,’ he says 
decisively. 

‘Unhappily I am obliged to 
echo your words. He no doubt 
found it quiet in the country, and 
for amusement has been playing 
with this poor girl’s heart.’ 

‘He thinks it no harm,’ Mark 
says, with a sneer. 

*I do not excuse him,’ Mrs. 
Vyner-Dalmaine continues; ‘I can- 
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not; I hold him up to severe cen- 
sure. But this is not all.’ 

Mrs. Vyner-Dalmaine does not 
seem in so great a hurry to impart 
news as she appeared to be when 
she first arrived, and Mark fears 
she is only dallying with him; 
when she makes this last remark, 
he bursts forth, 

‘Then tell me the rest, if you 
know it, for Heaven’s sake !’ 

Mrs. Vyner-Dalmaine is a little 
afraid of the young farmer’s. vehe- 
mence, and shrinks back in the 
chair. 

‘ He has arranged to take her 
away.” 

She says this slowly and deli- 
berately. Mark Grant is not 
greatly surprised at hearing this ; 
yet, nevertheless, it comes in the 
shape of a shock to him. He 
clutches the arm of the chair with 
a firm grip, and peers into the 
lady’s face, as he asks eagerly, and 
almost breathlessly, 

‘ How do you know this ?” 

She answers hurriedly, 

‘By some letters I discovered, 
and which I was dishonourable 
enough to read; but no matter, if 
I can only save this girl.’ 

Mrs. Vyner-Dalmaine rises from 
the chair excitedly, and Mark 
Grant tries to allay her fears. 

‘ Don’t fear,’ he says; ‘she shall 
be saved. You are kind, very 
kind. I thank you so much.’ 

She heaves a great sigh, a sigh 
of intense relief; she has confidence 
and faith in this sturdy young 
farmer. 

‘Then I am not too late,’ she 
says; ‘for this evening is the time 
arranged for her flight.’ 

She has delivered a shaft which 
has gone straight home to Mark 
Grant's heart. Is it possible that 
it has come to this? Is it true 
that the girl he has loved and 
trusted is no longer worthy a place 
in his esteem? He staggers for a 
moment, like one wounded, then 




















struggles to recover himself, and 
says, in a voice that one would 
scarcely know as his, 

‘ Can it be possible ?’ 

Now, Mrs. Vyner-Dalmaine is 
at liberty to tell all; there is no 
need of any concealment, any sub- 
terfuge. At heart she is not an 
unfeeling woman, and she sees the 
young fellow is suffering, and to 
spare him pain and anguish she is 
as anxious to rescue Nellie nowas to 
save her brother from a mésalliance. 

‘She is to meet him by the 
bridge ;.they go to London by the 
last train, and he is to marry her 
there. But I need not tell you he 
has no intention of doing this ; for 
he is engaged to marry, and it is 
published to the world, the Lady 
Beatrice Vereker.’ 

Grant clenches his hands, and, 
between set teeth, mutters, 

‘The villain shall not escape 
me!’ 

Mrs. Vyner-Dalmaine is again 
alarmed at his vehemence; for 
she says, almost beseechingly, 

*O, do him no harm; only frus- 
trate this. Let it pass quietly 
over, and save a public scandal ; 
it will be better for us all; and I 
will give you my word, as far as I 
am concerned, he shall never come 
in this neighbourhood again.’ 

‘I scarcely know what I am 
doing. I feel choking,’ Grant 
says, as he turns aside to gulp 
down a great sob. 

‘All this is to be kept a secret 
from the father; he is to know 
nothing until she writes from 
London.’ 

‘And he must never know it; 
it would kill him, I believe.’ 

Mrs. Vyner-Dalmaine is fearful 
yet; she moves uneasily; she 
does not quite like the part she 
has taken in this business, but she 
has done it to save her brother. 

‘You promise me you will see 
that this flight is prevented ?’ she 
Says nervously to Grant. 
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‘I will prevent it myself, he 
says determinedly. 

* How ?’ she asks, still nervous 
and excited, and fearful that her 
name may be dragged into the 
matter. 

‘I shall see him, and tax him 
with it.’ 

‘He will wonder how you have 
gained your information.’ 

‘Don't fear,’ Grant says, per- 
ceiving the cause of her alarm ; ‘ I 
will not give up your name.’ 

She can only mutter, ‘ Thank 
you,’ in an undertone. 

‘I don’t know how to thank 
you, Mrs. Vyner-Dalmaine, for this ; 
you have been kinder to me than 
you will ever know,’ he says. ‘But 
I will repay you if I can, should it 
be years hence.’ 

‘Then I can do no more now; 
and I rely upon you to act as you 
think best.’ 

‘You may depend upon me,’ 
Grant says, with a slight smile 
playing about his mouth. 

Mrs. Vyner-Dalmaine now makes 
a sign of retiring and leaving the 
Farm, and she says, 

*I left the pony-phaeton a little 
way from here; I was afraid of 
exciting suspicion by bringing it to 
the gate.’ 

Grant places himself by her side 
and says, 

‘I will walk with you to it, if 
you will allow me.’ 

Grant seems determined to ac- 
company her, although she demurs. 
He walks by her side towards the 
shrubbery that shields the path 
leading to the wicket-gate. 

‘You will be careful that Miss 
Gray does not leave without your 
knowing,’ she says, fearing greatly 
that Mark’s absence will be of 
consequence. 

He smiles at her, and, as he 
holds the gate for her to pass 
through, says, in a tone in which 
there is no mistaking the earnest- 
ness and decision, 
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‘Miss Gray will not leave the 
Farm to-night; I will see to that.’ 

And they pass out from the Farm 
together. 


VI. 


CapTalN REGINALD CARR comes 
slowly and stealthily up the home- 
field. He looks about cautiously 
in the gathering twilight to see 
that no one is cognisant of his 
approach ; and when he reaches 
the railings that separate him from 
the lawn, it is a few minutes before 
he leaps them. Having satisfied 
himself on the score of being un- 
observed, he leisurely walks up to 
the house, stands within the porch, 
and at the open door calls, 

‘Nellie, I am here; Nellie, I 
am waiting.’ 

He has not to wait long, for a 
response from Nellie herself an- 
swers his call. She is a little 
agitated and nervous as she steps 
out into the air with the Captain’s 
arm about her waist. 

‘O Reginald, she says, ‘I 
did not expect you so soon. Is 
Mark gone?’ and she looks about 
timidly. ‘Have you seen him?’ 

‘I have, and he is not at all 
pleasant to meet.’ 

‘ Does he suspect anything ?’ she 
asks, almost breathlessly. 

Carr assumes a manner of indif- 
ference and’ sangfroid which it is 
easy to see does not sit naturally 
on him at the moment. 

‘I daresay he does,’ he says; ‘but 
you can’t learn much from him.’ 

She disengages herself from the 
arm of Carr, and says, with the 
tears almost in her eyes, 

‘I am so sorry I have been un- 
kind to him; he loves me so much ; 
he takes such care of me, and I 
am very fond of him.’ 

But the tempter is at hand; he 
cannot brook this display of re- 
pentance ; he must not allow it to 
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gain ground ; it must be crushed 
out at once.’ 

* He doesn’t love you as I do.’ 

‘I have been crying a great deal 
since I left him; I was angry with 
him, and he is never angry with 
me.’ 

‘You will soon get over that,’ 
Carr says, as he approaches Nellie 
and lays his hand tenderly on her 
arm. 

‘Poor Mark! poor Mark!’ she 
almost wails. ‘I believe this will 
break his heart.’ 

His arm steals round her waist, 
and his lips touch lightly her fore- 
head, as he says, 

* Men’s hearts never break.’ 

‘ Hearts like his do,’ she says, 
striving her uttermost to keep back 
the tears that will rise to her eyes. 

‘It’s a mistake,’ the man says, 
smiling, and holding her in a firm 
and close embrace. 

‘I don’t think I can leave father 
and Mark now,’ Nellie says, the 
tears streaming from her eyes. 
*‘O, why not let me tell them 
all?’ she asks, in a tone of great 
beseeching. 

Carr answers somewhat abruptly, 
as though annoyed and irritated at 
the question, 

‘ There are many reasons, I have 
told you before.’ 

Just at this moment a voice is 
heard breaking the silence around, 
singing snatches of the song, 


‘O, my love's like a red, red rose 
That's newly sprung in June ; 

O, my love's like the melody 
That's sweetly played in tune,’ 


and the heavy thud of a footfall is 
perfectly audible. Nellie tears 
herself from the arms of Regi- 
nald Carr, frightened like a little 
timid bird, and says, 

‘Hush! I hear Mark singing ; 
he is coming here again. O, let 
me go; he must not see me here 
with you.’ 

The Captain is in no hurry to 











part from her, for he detains her 
hand as he says, 

‘Stay one minute.’ 

But she breaks away from him 
with a decisive, ‘ No, it is Mark,’ 
and is within the house before 
Carr has scarcely time to realise 
that she is gone. 

Mark Grant comes along the 
gravel pathway from the shrubbery, 
and does not exhibit the least sur- 
prise at seeing Reginald Carr at 
the Farm. 

‘So you have come back, Cap- 
tain Carr,’ he says, with a smile 
breaking over his face. 

‘Yes, and I see you have come 
back too,’ Carr says, with an at- 
tempt at supreme indifference. 

‘If you are in no hurry, perhaps 
you will give me time to say a few 
words to you.’ 

‘I am in no hurry for a few 
minutes,’ the other replies, feeling 
by no means at his ease. 

Grant has the game in his hands 
now, and we shall see how he 
plays it. 

‘I wish to ask you a few straight- 
forward questions,’ he says, in- 
wardly delighted at the position he 
is able to take. 

Carr is getting a little enraged 
atthe firm stand and quiet indif- 
ference the young farmer adopts, 
though he does all he can to keep 
down his temper. The moment 
has not come for him to display it 
yet. 

‘You can ask me as many as 
you like,’ he says; ‘but I don’t 
engage myself to answer them.’ 

‘That is as you choose,’ Grant 
says, with great coolness and care- 
lessness. 

‘I suppose I may mention that I 
am at a loss to know the reason 
why I am to submit to a cross- 
examination from you.’ 

‘You shall not be long in 
doubt. 

‘I am anxious to be enlightened.’ 
‘In the first place, then, when 
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do you intend leaving this neigh- 
bourhood ?” 

Carr turns savagely on his heel, 
as he mutters, 

‘ When I choose.’ 

Grant does not stir. from the 
spot he is standing on, but says, 

‘So you say now; but in a few 
minutes I think you will admit 
that it is when / choose.’ 

Carr turns and confronts Grant. 

‘Indeed! I can’t see what in- 
fluence you can have upon my ac- 
tions.’ 

‘More than you think,’ Grant 
answers quietly. 

‘If I were meeting you any- 
where than at a friend’s house, I 
would chastise you for daring to 
insult me.’ 

Carr comes up to Grant's side, 
and glares at him like a wild beast 
waiting to spring on its prey. Mark 
is not one bit cowed ; he does not 
wince, but, in a voice that sounds 
somewhat harsh and strange, says, 

‘If you don’t take care, I will 
chastise you, regardless of where 
we are, regardless of any feeling 
but of meting out justice to a 
scoundrel.’ 

‘Strong words to use tome. I 
advise you to take care and not 
provoke me.’ 

Grant is heedless of what this 
man says to him; he can scarcely 
forbear laying his hands on him. 

‘You intend leaving here to- 
night for London. It is my de- 
termination that you shall carry 
out your intention. You also in- 
tend to take Miss Gray with you; 
but it is my determination that 
you shall not take her.’ 

‘You must have put yourself to 
a great amount of trouble to make 
yourself cognisant of my move- 
ments." 

The men’s voices have been 
raised in anger, and they have 
been heard by Nellie Gray. She 
has come softly and quietly into 
the porch, where she now stands, 
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surrounded by roses and honey- 
suckles and jasmines, perfectly 
able to hear everything that the 
two men say. Grant smiles calmly 
as he moves away from Carr. 

‘No trouble at all,’ he says. ‘I 
knew you were a scoundrel, and I 
was determined to expose you.’ 

‘Expose me! What do you 
mean ?” 

‘I mean what I say,’ says Grant, 
with increasing rage. ‘ You have 
succeeded in deceiving Miss Gray. 
She trusts you; but you mean to 
work her ruin. You mean this 
very night to take her to London 
with you, with the promise of mar- 
rying her there, but this you have 
no intention of carrying out. Why 
do you not, like a man, go straight 
to her father, and say you love 
her, and claim her as yours, before 
all the world? Because you dare 
not. What would your sister, Mrs. 
Vyner-Dalmaine of the Grange, 
say, and her proud aristocratic 
husband? What would the world 
at large say? Why, nothing to 
you, though lots about you. The 
fashionable world would shut its 
gates on you; you would be de- 
barred entrance for marrying be- 
neath you.’ 

Carr moves uneasily. 

‘This is very fine language,’ he 
says. 

Grant continues, 

‘You amuse yourself playing 
false with the affections of a true 
and warm-hearted girl, because 
you have nothing else to do; it is 
nothing new to you, only a plea- 
sant way of passing time.’ 

Carr is aroused at last to some- 
thing like frenzy, and calls out in 
a voice choking with rage, 

Suppose I give all this the 
lie?’ 
‘Then I should give the lie back 
to you,’ says Grant, not moving a 
muscle. ‘Do you mean to marry 
Nellie Gray? I ask you plainly. 
You hesitate. You don’t mean to 
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break your engagement with the 
Lady Beatrice Vereker !’ 

The girl who stands in the porch 
stretches out a hand and clutches 
convulsively a piece of the trellis- 
work that supports the clinging 
flowers, and her head sinks down 
upon her arm. 

Carr starts as though a bomb- 
shell had burst near him, and says, 
scarcely above his breath, 

‘What—-what do you say?’ 

‘It is known to the world that 
you are engaged to her—I mean 
the Lady Beatrice Vereker. Per- 
haps it would not be pleasant for 
her to know how you amuse your- 
self when you are away from 
her.’ 

‘How have you learned this?’ 
asks Carr savagely, scarcely able 
to keep down his wrath. 

‘No matter; I have been well 
informed.’ 

Carr advances doggedly till he 
stands glaring at Grant, within a 
step of him. 

‘Give up the name of your in- 
former,’ he demands, in a voice over 
which he has no control. 

‘Certainly not; I never will,’ says 
Grant quietly. 

Carr gives a spring like a wild 
animal and fastens his fingers upon 
Grant’s throat, as he hisses out, 

‘Then I will make you !’ 

Grant lays hold of him by the 
collar of the coat and lifts him 
away from him as though he were 
a child, as he says smilingly, 

‘You may try, but you won't 
succeed.’ 

For a moment Nellie is fright- 
ened, but only for a moment ; then 
she comes hurriedly forward, and 
steps between the two men. Both 
are astonished at seeing her; each 
falls back instinctively. At a glance 
Nellie reads the look on Mark’s 
face, which is one of pity and 
sorrow for her. She looks at him 
gratefully, lovingly, and says, 

‘Don’t trouble, Mark; I have 
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heard all; I don’t wish to hear 
any more.’ 

Mark is grieved that she should 
be made unhappy, and should learn 
the truth in so abrupt and plain a 
manner ; there is great pity in his 
voice as he says, 

‘I did it all for the best.’ 

Nellie now knows the full worth 
of the man she has so nearly lost 
by her own folly. She turns to 
him with all the love she bears 
him speaking in her voice ; there 
is a depth of tenderness, of glad- 
ness, of trust, that leaves no doubt 
as to its genuineness. 

‘Thank you, Mark ; thank you " 
is all she says, but he knows quite 
well how much is expressed by the 
few words. Steadily she faces 
Captain Carr, who has fallen back 
some steps. 

‘Captain Carr, go away, please ; 
go to London as your intention is, 
but without me. Never let me 
see you again; I will try hard to 
forget the time I have known 
you. I have been very foolish, 
very foolish—but I can ask for- 
giveness.’ 

She turns to Mark, looks at him 
appealingly, and piteously says, 

* Mark, I know you will grant it 
me.’ 

The tears flow freely, the voice 
is choked with sobs. 

‘O Mark, take me back to 
you, and let me be to you as I 
used to be. All my life shall be 
spent in trying to make you happy, 
and atoning for the wrong I have 
done you.’ 

Mark holds her in his arms and 
imprints a long kiss on her forehead, 
as he whispers to her, 

‘God bless you, Nell, my little 
Nell!’ 

Not one of them has noticed 
Farmer Gray come upon the 
scene, and his cheery welcome 
to Captain Carr breaks upon them 
surprisingly. __ 

‘Ah, how are you this evening, 
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Captain Carr? Glad to see you,’ 
he says, grasping firmly the Cap- 
tain’s hand. 

Nellie is in great alarm; she 
fears her father will now know all ; 
and this she cannot bear. He has 
such trust and faith in her, that to 
know she was guilty of deceiving 
him, and wronging Mark, would 
be like a death-blow to him. She 
clings to Mark, and says, 

‘O,now father will know all; and 
he will despise and hate me.’ 

Mark takes her hand, and quiets 
her. 

‘Trust to me, Nell, and he shall 
know nothing ; trust to me.’ 

Farmer Gray and Captain Carr 
talk pleasantly and gaily together. 

‘You've come to have a pipe 
with me, and a bit of supper,’ the 
former says; ‘I am glad to see 
you.’ 

Mark overhears this, and takes 
upon himself to answer for the 
Captain. 

‘Captain Carr has come to say 
good-bye to you ; he is unexpected- 
ly called away to London to-night, 
but would not leave without seeing 
you first. It is very kind of him.’ 

In this last remark there is a 
great deal of sarcasm. 

‘It’s downright kind,’ says the 
farmer ; ‘I hope you have heard no 
bad news.’ 

‘No, thanks, not bad,’ Carr says 
hesitatingly, feeling he is brought 
to bay at last. 

‘But news that hurries him away,’ 
says Grant; ‘and I would suggest 
to him that time is getting on, and 
if he has other business to attend 
to before he leaves here, he had 
better see to it, or he will miss the 
train.’ 

Carr assumes what nonchalance 
he can, and says, 

‘I think I had better be off, 
then.’ 

Grant looks at him meaningly as 
he says, 

*I think you had.’ 

IT 
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Farmer Gray will persist in ac- 
companying the Captain to the 
wicket-gate, and Nellie and Mark 
are left together on the lawn. The 
stars are peeping out one by one, 
and the moon is rising, and every- 
thing is quiet and at peace; all the 
farm life is still at this hour; the 
air is balmy with the odours of 
flowers; and altogether the night 
is exquisitely fair. Nellie rests 
her head on Mark’s shoulder, and 
his arm holds her firmly clasped to 
him. When her father and Cap- 
tain Carr are hidden by the shrub- 
bery from view, she breathes a 
deep sigh of relief, and says, 

‘Saved, Mark, saved —and by 
you! 

‘It’s all over now, Nell; you 
have nothing to fear. Can you 
trust me for the future, child ? 

‘I have never doubted you ; I 
have been cruel and wrong to you ; 
can you forgive me?” 

‘Ican—I have. If you love me 
as much as I love you, I shall for- 
get this altogether.’ 
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‘I do love you, Mark, believe 
me, with my whole heart and soul. 
I have been dazzled, but nothing 
more; I see now quite clearly, and, 
O Mark, all I ask is your forgive- 
ness ; and in the future you will 
never have cause to complain of 
me.’ 

‘You are my own little Nell 
once again.’ ; 

‘ And will be yours till you grow 
tired of me.’ 

‘Can you trust me?’ 

‘Trust you! Need you ask? 
Have you not proved how loyal 
and true you are?” 

‘ Loyal and true! ay, little Nell, 
to the world’s end ; loyal and true.’ 

And these two look round them 
at the brilliant night, and both are 
passing happy. 

The moon and stars shine down 
a lustre that may be indicative of 
the brightness of their path through 
life. 

The curtain slowly descends, 
and shuts the picture from our 
view. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 
THE OCCUPATION. 


Tue Allies were in Paris, but the 
first blush of novelty had died 
away. The Parisians—as they 
thank Providence—are always a 
wonderfully adaptable people, and 
doubtless will remain so until the 
end of time, or until their city has 
shared the fate of Palmyra. People 
must buy and sell; people must 
enjoy themselves. Although your 
country be conquered, it is neces- 
sary to eat and drink, and it is 
well to be merry likewise. How- 
ever, the disbanded veterans of 
the Emperor did not always take 
things in this philosophical light. 
They might have had the worst of 
itat Mont St. Jean; still, they were 
very far from being utterly cowed. 
As they could not drive the Allies 
over the frontier or into the sea, 
they could at least make the occu- 
pation as unpleasant for them as it 
well could be. Every chance of 
picking a quarrel was eagerly seized 
upon. Half-pay officers, who could 
not borrow a napoleon, might 
easily borrow a pair of blades or 
of pistols, and try to put an end 
to as many of the perfidious sons 
of Albion, wearing epaulettes, as 
they possibly could. But the sons 
of Albion were not, in 1815, a 
particularly quarrelsome race, and, 
provided they could preserve a 
proper standard of fashionable 
honour, were far from showing 
such a penchant for duelling as 
the Prussian and Austrian war- 
riors. 

Mr. Jack Hedley, in this re- 


spect, had managed to steer along 
very safely indeed. The —2nd, 
too, was quartered outside Paris, 
and near by Versailles; so that, 
there being fewer folk about, 
there was the more likelihood of 
fewer quarrels. At the village of 
Beauvanie there was even then, 
in 1815, a feeble desire to turn it 
into a second-rate haunt of plea- 
sure. There was a tendency to 
hold fétes there at the slightest 
provocation. Quack dentists tra- 
velling in gilded caravans, snake- 
swallowers, and wandering musi- 
cians loved to stay there. On 
Sundays bold spirits came over 
even from Paris, and occasionally 
stopped there the night. The 
little Hétel Henri Quatre (during 
the twenty years it had changed 
its sign from the Mirabeau to the 
L’Empereur, and now, with the 
Legitimists, had gone back to 
its first sign) had a little bit ofa 
garden and white tables even then ; 
and there was a trellis-arch and two 
or three indifferent statues. On gala- 
nights there was even an attempt 
at illumination; but this did not 
always come off very grandly, as 
the proprietor was of an economic 
turn, and was not too lavish of 
his lamp-oil. Still, to make amends, 
he was very liberal with his music. 
He kept a drunken fiddler on the 
establishment, who in the day- 
time acted as cook, and only 
made music, like the owls, in the 
night-time. Such vas the Hotel 
Henri Quatre—a white ramshackle 
little building ; a smell of coffee, 
soup, and eau-de-vie hanging about 
every passage; a feeble atmo- 
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sphere of gaiety that was rather 
pitiable than otherwise. Yet there 
had Mr. Jack Hedley taken up his 
quarters with some of his com- 
rades ; and, what was sensibly to 
the purpose, he did not seem dis- 
posed to grumble with them. 

‘I like smoking in this window,’ 
he said to one of his messmates 
—a young gentleman who was 
rapidly outrunning his paternal 
allowance in making sundry jaunts 
to Paris, whence he occasion- 
ally returned with a somewhat 
pallid face and an undoubtedly 
empty pocket. ‘I like to hear the 
fiddle squealing, and to see them 
dancing away, and all that. I 
wish it was Sunday all the week 
round, for the matter of that; and 
1 wonder at you fellows hating to 
see ’em enjoy themselves.’ 

‘ Bah!’ answered his companion. 
‘ The whole business is quite sick- 
ening. Who wants a bad slice of 
Vauxhall over here, I should like 
to know? Youcan swear I don’t. 
I wish I was over the water again ; 
only there isn’t a chance of it for 
a week or two.’ 

‘Then make the best of things, 
my boy,’ said Mr. Jack, putting on 
the philosopher. ‘Have some 
more claret ; it isn’t by any means 
bad. Enjoy life, sir; and let us 
sit out in the garden and have an- 
other cigar.’ 

The two ‘gentlemen then walked 
from the humble sad/e d-manger on 
to the little patch of grass, which 
boasted four full-blown plaster 
statues, a duck-pond, and a few 
beds of roses. The sun was shin- 
ing overhead, the swallows were 
flying high. In the road that 
run through the village the red- 
coats were passing to and fro, and 
the villagers, used to the sight of 
the flaming colours, looked at 
them, and indulged in friendly 
nods and smiles. On the benches, 
which here and there were in front 
of the cottages, the men were 
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seated, enjoying their pipes, and 
cracking jokes, and playing with 
well-thumbed packs of cards. The 
night was a cheerful one. If the 
talented Mr. Wilkie had been over 
there, he would have given a plea- 
sant reflection of it on his canvas ; 
but though Mr. Wilkie did make 
a trip to the Continent, he did 
not condescend to pay a visit to 
Beauvanie. 

‘Our lads are comfortable 
enough,’ said Jack to his friend ; 
‘smoking’s cheap enough, and so’s 
drinking, so they must think the 
place a sort of paradise.’ 

But as he spoke he saw a single 
horseman coming through the vil- 
lage at a leisurely pace, who went 
up to the gateway of the Henri 
Quatre, rang the ramshackle bell 
for the only ostler, and then dis- 
mounted and walked from the 
stable-yard into the little garden. 

It was the Count d’Epinelle. 
Jack had seen him several times 
in Paris, where, by some curious 
legerdemain, known, perhaps, only 
to himself and M. Fouché, he was 
again in an official position, and 
again drawing an official salary. 
He nodded to Jack, then shook 
hands, and then seated himself on 
one of the rough chairs. A self- 
composed, good-looking, agreeable 
gentleman. Spy, policeman, or 
soldier, the Count had the happy 
faculty of making himself pleasant 
at all times, except when, in the 
fashion of the day, he had indulged 
a little too freely in the bottle, 
which he had a greater inclination 
to than most of his abstemious 
countrymen. 

When the Count sat down, 
Jack’s comrade left them and 
strolled quietly away, smoking his 
cigar, and lazily plucking at the 
leaves of the coarse straggling 
shrubs which bordered the garden- 
walk. 

For some time the Count sat with- 
out speaking, but at last, turning his 

















head round, looked Jack in the 
face and sighed. 

‘It is as well, my friend,’ he 
said, ‘that that affair of your 
cousin’s has not come altogether 
to light. He must have been half 
or whole mad; and the Count 
thoughtfully knocked the ash from 
the end ofhis cigar. ‘ Yet I wish 
that I had never met him.’ 

‘I don’t know whose fault it all 
was, answered Jack; ‘I don’t 
understand mysteries. The poor 
lad is dead—that is bad enough ; 
nothing can be worse, I’m sure.’ 

‘I do not know,’ answered the 
other, with a faint smile. ‘It is 
much more difficult to live than to 
die ; at least, there are times when 
I find it so. How close the air is 
in this place, with all the shrubs 
around! I came out for a ride and 
to get the fresh air for one night; 
yet now, I know not why, I wish 
that I had stayed in Paris.’ 

‘Why,’ said Jack, ‘I never knew 
you to be so dull before, Count ; 
what ails you? Are there too 
many plots in Paris for even your 
strong head? I never had any 
head at all, so I don’t understand 
the business.’ 

‘No, not plots,’ continued the 
Count, yawning. ‘I suppose I 
have a touch of your English 
spleen. I am /riste and a bad com- 
panion. But I beg pardon. Let 
us dine early. There will be the 
usual dancing here in the evening, 
and we will look on ex grand seig- 
neur, and make life as pleasant as 
we can.’ 

But the Count did not seem to 
shake off his depression very 
easily. They ordered dinner, and 
then strolled through the village 
along the road that cuts between 
the thick woods. 

‘This reminds me of our little 
affair of honour,’ said the Count. 
‘Do you remember how, that fine 
morning, we walked into the wood 
by Beau Pré? That bullet of yours 
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was not too pleasant, mon ami. 
We have seen much together these 
three months and more, have we 
not ?” 

* You seem to think only of the 
worst of it,’ answered his com- 
panion. ‘Why can you be dull on 
such a fine day as this? You're 
getting too English, Count. You 
have seen too much of us; that’s 
what’s the matter with you.’ 

The Frenchman only shook his 
head slowly. They returned to 
the hotel-garden, where their mo- 
dest dinner was set out in the 
open. The Count was raising 
his glass to his lips, when he sud- 
denly sighed and put it back again 
on the table. 

‘The Ides of March are not yet 
past,’ he said. 

‘But this is July, so they 
must be;’ and Jack laughed. 
‘Fill your glass ; the claret is not 
half bad.’ 

The Count shrugged his shoul- 
ders, took a tumbler instead of a 
glass, filled it to the brim, and 
swallowed it at a draught. 

‘ That’s better,’ said Jack, with a 
nod ; ‘now you can eat.’ 

The other only laughed, and 
set to with good appetite. As the 
dinner went on his spirits rose, and 
by the time they had finished he 
was far the merrier of the two. 

‘We will dance with the fay- 
sannes to-night,’ he cried; ‘we 
will toast them; we will make 
Jacques and his friends ill with the 
jealousy. But stay, I should like 
a ¢asse of something stronger to 
digest my dinner.’ : 

As he spoke there came into 
the garden two old half-pay offi- 
cers, who looked grizzly enough to 
have belonged to the Old Guards. 
They turned their eyes towards 
the Count and his companion. 
Then both of them frowned as 
they sat down, and the trim garson 
went smirking up to them. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 
NEMESIS. 


AFTER all, there is no evening 
like an evening in July. Even in 
June, the month of flowers, the 
fickle breezes of spring have not 
always departed. The east wind 
will sometimes shrivel up the blos- 
soms. Where the brooklet runs 
amidst the sedges, the zephyrs will 
at times whisper in the coldest 
tones. But in July the sunset 
mellows into the moonlight with 
still the warmest tints. There 
are stillness and calm and perfect 
rest. Even the birds tune their 
throats in a half-languid fashion. 
The air is balmy with the scent of 
flowers. ‘The moon herself has a 
mellow golden tinge, yet but few 
poets choose to sing the praises 
of July. 

At Beauvanie on that July even- 
ing the summer was at its sweetest 
and its best. ‘The ugly beetle had 
sought the woods; the water-rat 
in the stream swam languidly to 
and fro, leaving a trail of silver in 
the wake. The nightingale only 
sang at spare intervals, but then 
when it did sing it made amends 
by singing its sweetest. It was 
past nine o’clock, and the old curé, 
tired with his evening's gardening, 
was seated in his study, finding a 
mild enjoyment in the lines of 
Bossuet. In the woods the char- 
coal burners were moving silently 
about, and the red light of their 
fires shone upon the branches of 
the trees. The white owl peered 
through the leaves and blinked its 
eyes. The squirrel, startled at the 
ruddy light, woke out of its sleep 
and scampered away under the 
thick undergrowth. At the Henri 
Quatre, on the little lawn, sur- 
rounded by the feeble light of the 
lamps, a company was assembled. 
The good folk had come over from 
Versailles. Even a stray citizen or 
two had made their way from Paris; 
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for Beauvanie boasted a mineral 
spring, and that served as an ex- 
cellent excuse for the worthy dour- 
geoisie to make a pilgrimage there. 
On the lawn, then, to the strains 
of the cracked violin, the daughters 
ofthe neighbouring farmers danced, 
and the smug, well-to-do young 
citizens of the greatest of Baby- 
lons twirled their Murat whiskers, 
and smirked and grinned as gaily 
as their betters. Yet on the outer 
path was Tommy Atkins in his red 
coat and his big shako. He would 
have liked to have joined in the 
dance, but, a true Briton, was 
too self-conscious and too proud. 
His military brethren of the blue 
and grev of the Empire would 
never have had any of the same 
feeling. They would have been 
at home with themselves and every 
one else into the bargain. How- 
ever, the red coats, when the rays 
of the lamps fell upon them, made 
a very tasty background that the 
most bitter of art-critics would 
never have found the least cause 
to have grumbled with. 

On one side of the lawn were 
seated Mr. Jack Hedley and the 
Count d’Epinelle. In a dolce far 
niente fashion they were enjoying 
a bottle of claret and their cigars. 
Why, Jack knew not; he had of 
late taken rather a fancy to the 
Count. Extremes meet in all sorts 
of ways, and never could have 
been greater extremes than these. 
The young subaltern was as fresh 
and daisy-like and innocent as 
when he first left Marlow. The 
other was the disciple of Fouché 
and of Talleyrand; yet he, in his 
turn, liked the young Englishman. 

They sat there, looking at the 
dancers. The moonlight was ming- 
ling with the feeble rays coming 
from the tiny lamps, and the trees 
were tinted with a bluish shade. 

‘I had a thought to dance,’ said 
the Count ; ‘ but now the humour 
has passed away.’ 
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Jack looked at him, and even in 
the half shade fancied that his face 
was flushed, and that he had been 
drinking heavily. The French- 
man puffed away at his cigar ; Jack 
beat time to the music with his 
foot; the dancers were twirling 
round to a slow waltz. Near by 
them was a /erme, mounted with 
the head of a grinning satyr. The 
face. of the wood-demon had a 
ghastly grin carved upon it, which 
the moonlight made still more 
fiendish and sinister. The Count 
noticed this, and laughed. 

‘It is almost ominous, that crea- 
ture there, with that smile. But I 
will drink his health, and that will 
put him in a good humour ;’ and 
he raised his glass, and laughed. 

A few minutes passed away, and 
on the seat immediately next to 
them there came and rested the 
two old half-pay veterans who 
had strolled into the garden earlier 
in the day. 

One of them played with the 
ends of his long white moustaches, 
and frowned, and then gave a 
short laugh of contempt. At the 
noise the Count set down his 
glass, and looked round. The old 
officer was leaning back in his seat 
and tapping on the table with his 
long sword-stick, and every now 
and again he indulged in a low 
whistle. There was something in 
the manner of the old man that 
angered D’Epinelle. He tried to 
fill his glass, but his hand shook. 
He scratched his hand with the 
flint and steel with which he tried 
to light a fresh cigar. The old 
man, however, hardly took his 
eyes from him, and still tapped 
with his stick on the table before 
him. At last the Count rose to 
his feet. 

‘Monsieur,’ he said to the old 
officer, ‘doubtless you must belong 
to the honourable body of mou- 
chards ; or are you studying to 
take my portrait ?” 


The old officer smiled con- 
temptuously. 

‘I was much wondering,’ he 
answered, ‘whether monsieur was 
French or English. The red coat 
seems better to him than the blue. 
It is well that monsieur can be so 
friendly with all that are on French 
soil ; and he turned his eyes to- 
wards Jack Hedley, and sneered, 
so that his long nose came down, 
and his white moustache was 
drawn up under his cheeks. 

‘That is my affair,’ said D’ Epi- 
nelle. ‘I choose my own friends. 
I do as I please, monsieur, not as 
it always pleases others. Mon- 
sieur is old, but he has not lost 
his impertinence with his youth. 
Watch some one else; I like it 
not.’ 

‘Impertinent ! and the other 
rose from his seat. ‘ An officer of 
the Old Guard does not take an in- 
sult too mildly, monsieur ;’ and he 
raised his stick and struck the 
Count on the shoulder. 

‘You are an old man, or—’ 
and D Epinelle raised his hand. 

‘I am not too old to fight,’ an- 
swered the veteran. ‘There is 
good ground near by. M. Janin, 
of the hotel, can oblige us with a 
pair of blades. What more can 
monsieur want on such a fine 
evening ?” 

Jack Hedley looked from one 
to the other. 

‘Surely you will not fight over 
such folly as this?’ he asked. 

‘ Surely I shall if monsieur wishes 
it, replied the Count, ‘and you 
can honour me with being my 
second, as before now you have 
been an adversary. Let us see 
these fine blades owned by the 
excellent M. Janin.’ 

But half an hour had passed, 
and the four went down the road 
through the village, and turned out 
into a meadow which lay at the 
foot of the thick wood. It was 
quite bright in the moonlight. 
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There was a thick dew on the 
grass, and the air was soft and 
warm. In the distance they could 
still hear the cracked strain of the 
fiddle. They could hear the beat 
of the feet and the laughter of the 
dancers. On the landscape only 
a few lights twinkled here and 
there from the hamlets half hidden 
in their belts of trees. 

The Count laughed as he took 
off his coat and threw it on the 
wet grass. In the moonlight his 
face was as pale as a statue. Coolly 
enough he tightened the strap that 
he wore round his waist. Then he 
ran his eye along the edge of his 
blade. The old officer opposite to 
him was leaning with his back 
against a tree. He had taken his 
hat off, and the light played on his 
white head. He and his comrade 
were talking in low whispers, but 
in a composed and quiet manner. 
The Count coughed slightly to 
attract their attention, and then 
took up his ground. 

‘Why should you fight?’ began 
Jack, in an imploring voice. They 
both laughed, and shook their 
heads. As the blades touched, the 
noise from the hotel garden seemed 
to grow greater. Then the fencers 
drew off and stood to take breath. 

‘Messieurs,’ said Jack Hedley, 
in the best French he could mus- 
ter, ‘why fight for such a trifle? 

‘The honour of a gentleman is 
not a trifle,’ answered the old 
officer, who was acting as second 
to his comrade. 

Then the two men again came 
forward. The scraping sound of 
the steel was heard, accompanied 
by the music from the gardens, 
which echoed curiously over the 
low valley. 

At the next rest the Count 
smiled, and said to Jack, 

‘ These old veterans have tough 
wrists, and I am not so active as 
I might be. I may fall here, after 
all.’ 


They closed once more; the 
white-headed old soldier was cooler 
than ever. He moved but little, 
and parried every thrust with a 
slight turn of the wrist. hardly 
changing his attitude at all. The 
Count thrust more swiftly, and 
lunged furiously. Jack Hedley for 
a moment turned his eyes away 
from the duel. There was a sud- 
den cry. He looked round. The 
Count was lying on the grass, trying 
to raise himself on his elbow. The 
old soldier was shaking hands with 
his comrade. Jack knelt down by 
D'Epinelle, and placed his arm 
around his neck; but before he 
could glance in the Frenchman’s 
eyes he fell back dead. 





CHAPTER XLVII. 
HARVEST. 


THE month of August came, and 
the ferns in the Sussex valley 
deepened in colour. And down 
by the river the great fields of 
wheat were glowing with the rich- 
est gold. A gentle quietude reigned 
everywhere, and even the church- 
bells tinkled but languidly, so that 
their sound was soon lost over the 
landscape. Over the long wall of 
the Downs the sunset was stream- 
ing. The garden at the old Colo- 
nel's was at its best; and where 
could we find such a garden now? 
A few worthy folk, of dilettante 
taste, patronisingly allow a few fox- 
gloves and hollyhocks about their 
flower-beds ; but by so doing they 
are only looked upon in much the 
same light as if they were to take to 
beating up their preserves with bows 
and arrows. The old larkspur, 
the humble southernwood, the 
sweet-william—all have given place 
to roses and geraniums with un- 
pronounceable French names, 
christened after Parisian beauties, 
who never had half an hour's 
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genuine pleasure from being in a 
garden. A good old wilderness 
garden is to be found nowhere 
excepting at a house that happens 
to be in Chancery, or whose owner 
is regarded by his neighbours as 
almost a dangerous imbecile. 

But, after all, the best part of the 
Colonel’s angle of the eaith was 
the orchard. The branches of the 
trees were now heavily laden with 
scented fruit. The soft eyed cows 
had thrust their heads over the 
dwarf-wall, and were lowing gently, 
and rubbing their jaws on the 
moss covered bricks. And by the 
stream Mr. Hedley was walking 
with his lady-love. He was still 
in mourning for his cousin; but 
there was no gloom on his face as 
black as his coat. Men may live 
and men may die, but youth must 
still wear its garland of happiness. 
So the young people sauntered 
along in the sunset. 

The two old friends watched 
them as they sat in their easy- 
chairs, which had been placed on 
the gravel-walk in front of the 
house. 

‘It is well to be young,’ said 
Colonel Dawson. ‘ It is well to 
be able to stroll under apple-trees, 
and to talk pretty things, and to 
wait for the moon to rise. It’s a 
good many years, old friend, since 
you and I went gathering posies, 
and writing cocked. hat notes, and 
making ourselves generally foolish 
and happy.’ 

‘If one is happy one cannot be 
exactly foolish,’ was the answer ; 
‘and, for all you say, you are quite 
as young in some things as they 
are. Gray hairs don’t make an 
old heart—at least, some philoso- 
pher once said so, who, perhaps, 
had more sense than most of his 
brethren. Let us stroll down to 
the village, and then we can come 
back and have some music.’ 

In the village no sign of the 
great campaign now showed itself. 

VOL, XXXI. 


Sergeant Kite, with his fife and 
drum, was milesaway. The haunt- 
ers of the alehouse had grown 
tired of spelling out the well- 
thumbed county journal, with its 
meagre summaries of the war. 
Giles and Hodge had allowed their 
temporary fever of patriotism for 
a time todie out. The gossips sat 
in their doorways and knitted, and 
talked their homely scandals and 
small talk, and cared little enough 
that history was being made for 
them by great ministers and won- 
derful generals. At the Red Lion 
the farmers were drinking at the 
bar, and the barmaid was beam- 
ing and bridling at their clumsy 
wit. On the green the wisest of 
all philosophers, the patient jack- 
ass, was browsing on the scant dry 
grass. 

‘Heaven alone knows,’ said 
Colonel Hedley, looking at the 
animal, ‘but what the donkey 
doesn’t have a very fair time of it 
in this world, after all; not too 
many hard knocks and a few crisp 
thistles, and doubtless he can get 
along very comfortably.’ 

‘Our friend who is on his way 
to St. Helena might think so, very 
naturally,’ answered his companion. 
‘It is very grand to be a hero and 
an emperor; but the memory of 
all the glories in the world couldn't 
make amends for such a fall. At 
the present moment, of the two, 
the jackass is to be the more 
envied.’ 

‘Humph! I don’t know whe- 
ther we are quite orthodox to be 
talking this way,’ continued Colonel 
Hedley. ‘There are plenty of things 
in life worth living for, old friend, 
even though your hair be gray, and 
you no longer care to sigh in son- 
nets and to gather roses for a 
pretty sweetheart’ 

In the orchard, as has been said, 
Jack and little Miss Hetty were 
walking hand in hand. 

‘It was spring-time,’ she said, 
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‘when you first spoke to me. Don’t 
you remember the apple-blossoms ? 
Wasn't the moon beautifully bright 
and the trees like great white 
ghosts ?—only we were not at ail 
afraid of them. You don’t believe 
in ghosts, do you, Jack dear?” 

‘No; I only believe in fairies,’ 
answered that young gentleman, 
as he very properly squeezed the 
little hand that nestled in his. 

‘I don’t think I am at all like a 
fairy,’ replied Miss Hetty ; ‘ fairies 
are always flying away, but I have 
always been with you. Oughtn’t 
we to be happy that the war is 
over? I can hardly believe that 
you are here at all, and almost 
think it must be your ghost or 
somebody else.’ 

Then the young people sat down 
on the rustic bench, and waited for 
the moon to rise; and slowly the 
mellow silver light came stealing 
down the slopes of the hills, and 
the grand old Downs that they 
could see in the distance seemed 
like a friendly giant stretching out 
its arms to gather them in a fond 
embrace. So they sat, and only 
whispered a few happy words ; 
then at last they heard the voice 
of Colonel Hedley, 

‘Come in, young people, and 
have some music.’ 


In a corner box of the famous 
Golden Cross, Mr. Hedley, Q.C., 
was eating’ his modest dinner. He 
had of late somewhat favoured the 
house in preference to any of the 
clumsy Fleet-street hostelries. By 
no chance he ever dined at home. 
He was but little disposed to hospi- 
talities, an | had not given a dozen 
dinner-petiies in his life. His 
bottle of wine was beside him, the 
Times was before him, his bit of 
fish was well cooked ; yet he ate 
his dinne: with but an indifferent 
appetite. Jie did not even linger 

. over his wine, as was his wont, but 
somewhat hurriedly finished the 
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half-bottle that was his usual al- 
lowance, and then turned out into 
the Strand. Somehow he did not 
feel so cheerful as he seemed to 
think he had a perfect right to be. 

‘Why should I be hipped ?’ he 
said to himself. ‘What is done 
cannot be undone. The world 
shall be a pleasant place enough 
to me, after all. My son is lost to 
me. Well, I never was a pattern 
father, so 1 cannot expect to be a 
pattern mourner. I am glad that 
French fellow is dead, though, as 
I expect he led him into some sort 
of mischief.’ 

As the gentleman sauntered on 
he saw a small crowd gathered in 
front of a well-known print-shop. 
He saw a bright coloured print in 
the centre of the window, and el- 
bowed his way through the crowd 
to get a better and closer glance at 
it. It was one of those glaring 
works of art which the enterprising 
ptinters were publishing every few 
days after the great battle had 
taken place. 

Mr. Hedley looked at it with a 
curious smile ; then, in a sudden 
impulse, entered the shop. 

‘Show me a print like that in 
the window,’ he said to the smug 
tradesman. The man_ handed 
him the gaudy sheet, on which 
red-coats and dukes and generals 
appeared, waving their arms like 
semaphores, and surrounded by 
great clouds of smoke. The lawyer 
purchased the print, and, placing 
the roll under his arm, walked 
westward towards his home. 

It was a small house in one of 
the turnings out of St. James’s- 
street. But he knew the value of 
a high-sounding address, and Mr. 
Hedley preferred to sacrifice his 
comforts to his prospects. The 
door was opened by a sour-faced 
man, who only bowed, without so 
much as speaking a word. His 
master passed him without taking 
the least notice, and, entering the 
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room at the side of the narrow 
hall, sat down in the heavy arm- 
chair, leaving his hat still on his 
head; next he spread open the 
gaudy print, and gazed steadfastly 
at it. 

‘So this is glory,’ he said to him- 
self, ‘and my son ought to have 
had a share in it, only he did not. 
Well, it can matter little enough to 
him now. I wonder, though, if all 
fathers are like myself, and if they 
show much grief? It is only a matter 
of show, after all. Perhaps if the 
conditions had been different, I 
might have been an affectionate 
parent, although I think I can have 
but little of the stuff that such are 
made of in me.’ 

The sunset light gradually died 
away, and the room was left in total 
darkness. The clock on the man- 
telpiece struck ten, and then Mr. 
Hedley rose and gave vent to a 
deep sigh, 


Only a year or so ago fate or 
accident took me to the ground 


where the great battle was so hotly 
fought. The homely landscape 
was tinted with the hues of autumn, 
and the wealth of the harvest was 
waiting for the sickle. The little 
hamlet of Quatre Bras seemed 
wholly deserted. All was peace 
and quietude, and no sign was 
there of that awfulday. Suddenly 
from above the distant farm of 
Gemioncourt a white pigeon rose 
circling in the air, and then flew 
away in the direction of the village 
of Ligny. And then I thought 
how, if | had the eyes of that little 


- bird, I should gaze down upon a 


country which seemed, above all 
others, made forthe calm enjoyment 
of happy peace, but which for cen- 
turies had been devoted to battle 
and carnage. And as_ these 
thoughts passed through my mind 
I turned away, and, pacing over 
the rough stones of the road, I 
thought to myself how a time might 
come when I should write a story 
of Quatre Bras; and I have done 
sO. 


END OF ‘ QUATRE BRAS,’ 








TAKING IT EASY. 


THE great musician Gluck—to quote 

What biographic books record— 
Sedately wrote his ev’ry note 

Arrayed in ruffies, wig, and sword. 
A courtier ev’ry inch was he, 

Who blended Fashion with Renown. 
Sufficiently ornate for me 

My slippers and my dressing-gown. 


I cannot hope to match the fame 

That Orpheus and Alceste won ; 
The only credit I can claim 

Is due to free and easy fun. 
To put an antic humour on, 

And please a fraction of the town— 
For this alone I daily don 

My slippers and my dressing-gown. 


My Muse and I, we sit and sing 

In ev'ry key, in ev’ry time, 
Of this, of that—of anything 

That serves to swell the flowing rhyme. 
And, be the weather what it will— 

The rain may pour, the skies may frown— 
Ye guard me from their fury still, 

My slippers and my dressing-gown. 


I envy not the millionaire, 

The belted earl or baron proud, 
While seated in mine easy-chair 

Far distant from the madding crowd. 
Methinks ’twould irk me if I wore 

A royal robe and royal crown ; 
I value infinitely more 

My slippers and my dressing-gown. 


Good gracious ! how did I contrive 
To set my Muse’s bark afloat ? 
At present, sure as you're alive, 
I’m in my boots and in my coat. 
I’ve penned my lyric, nothing loth ; 
But only fancy sitting down 
To scribble, and forgetting both 
My slippers and my dressing-gown ! 
HENRY S. LEIGH. 
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